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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


siete 
N ONDAY, the 15th, was an important day in France. The Left 

Centre, which has resolved either to proclaim the Republic or 
compel a dissolution, brought forward their Constitutional pro- 
posal. M. Casimir Perier, as their spokesman, submitted to the 
Chamber a series of resolutions to be referred to the Committee 
of Thirty, which, stripped of technical phrases, amounts to this : 
—The Republic is established in France. Marshal MacMahon 
shall be President till 1880. A Second Chamber shall be created. 
The Constitution may be revised after a dissolution. After a 
sharp debate, a vote was taken, and to the surprise of the Govern- 
ment, the vote of urgency was carried by 345 to 341, part of the 
Right Centre voting with the three Lefts. At the same time, 
however, M. Lambert Sainte Croix, of the Right Centre, 
proposed another resolution, also to be referred, which 
does not establish the Republic, except inferentially, but 
creates a Second Chamber, and continues the Septennate. 
This was accepted without a division, and the net result was at 
first thought to be this,—that the Committee must choose be- 
tween the Septennate and a definitive Republic. Subsequent com- 
ments, however, seem to show that all classes consider the first 
vote a victory for the Republic, which the Chamber, when its 
final vote is taken on the Committee's report, will find it most 
difficult to-undo. 











This impression is greatly deepened by another incident. No 
sooner was the vote for the Republic taken, than the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, French Ambassador in London, rose and 
proposed that “the Government of France is a Monarchy, having 
at its head the Chief of the House of France ;” that ‘* Marshal 
MacMahon is appointed Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom ;” 
and that ‘* Monarchical institutions be regulated by the nation 
and the King.” The motion was made without collusion with 
the Marshal, who subsequently requested his Ambassador to 
resign ; but the Assembly did not know this, yet it twice voted 
the proposal down. In the second instance, the vote being taken 
by “rising and sitting,” the majority against it is believed to 
have reached a hundred. There was no debate, but there being 
700 members present, more than a clear half of the Assembly, 
which only thirteen months ago dismissed M. Thiers for not 
founding the Monarchy, must have voted the rejection of the 
Bourbons. This is a heavy blow, all the more as the Marshal, 
by requesting the resignation of the Ambassador, has dissociated 
himself from the Royalists. It will, of course, diminish the 
reluctance of that party to dissolve, and like the first vote, tends 
directly to hasten a dissolution. 


The Left and Left Centre are whittling away the Municipal 
Bill presented by M. Fourtou to the French Assembly till there 
will be none of it left. Last week, the provision that every 
voter must be 25 years old was rejected; and this week, the 
“largest taxpayers,” who were on all important occasions to have 
voted with the elected Members, and who were to have equalled 
them in number, have been turned out. On T hursday, M. Bardoux 
moved that the law of 1837should be renewed, that is,that the larger 
taxpayers should only be recognised in towns with a municipal 


posed amendment to the Public Worship Regulation Bill,— 
we mean the proposal to neutralise, for the purposes of 
this Bill, the legality or illegality of certain arguable ru- 
brical practices. Having explained that he had never intended 
to abolish the remedies which the law may at present give 
for the presumably illegal acts which he had proposed to 
exclude from the more summary operation of the new Bill, 
but only not to provide new and more stringent modes of 
punishing them, he said that as Lord Shaftesbury had sub- 
stituted a regular judicial tribunal for the summary Bishops 
Courts at first contemplated under this Bill, he thought it no 
longer a matter of the same moment as before to exclude fairly 
questionable practices from the scope of the judicial pro- 
cedure under the Bill. Moreover, it appeared, he said, that 
every clergyman ‘wished that there should be excipienda in 
favour of the practices in which he himself indulged, but objected 
to include those of his neighbour in the list.” ‘ Every one was 
equally anxious to be himself exempted from prosecution, and 
equally jealous of the power of prosecuting his neighbour.” 
Under these circumstances, it would be impossible to draw up a 
list of excipienda in which the great majority would acquiesce, and 
the right course would be to pass the Bill without any such list, 
and trust to a speedy revision of the Rubrics to remove the occa- 
sions of grievance which might arise Under the Bill. That strikes 
us as a very weak line to take, as we have elsewhere shown. 
However, the House appeared to think the Bill less unlikely to 
pass without the amendment than with it,—a conclusion which, 
we venture to say, indicates very little knowledge of the House 
of Commons,—and Bishop Magee’s withdrawal of his proposal 
was received with a sense of relief. The sense of relief will 
soon, we suspect, be of a still more comprehensive description. 
Before long, it will extend to the whole Bill. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair made an admirable speech on Monday, in 
asking for a Select Committee to consider how Ministerial respon- 
sibility may be made more efficient in the administration of the votes 
for Education, Science, and Art. He pointed out how ill-digested 
and anomalous the system now is,—how it had been neces- 
sary, for instance, in the last Administration to give the Vice- 
President of the Council, as representing the Government on 
Education questions in the House of Commons, a seat in the 
Cabinet, so that if he had differed from his responsible chief, he 
had every opportunity of defending his own views and upsetting 
those of his chief,—and further, how unfounded a claim the 
Duke of Richmond made the other day, when he called him- 
self, as President of the Council, the Education Minister of the 
United Kingdom, though he does not deal in any way with even 
the primary system of education in Ireland, -has no right to 
inspect and no responsibility for the secondary system in either 
England or Scotland, and has absolutely no duties at all in rela- 
tion to the Universities. Dr. Playfair also showed how ill-organised 
is the control of the Government over the various national collec- 
tions of antiquities, science, and art, which are half wasted for the 
want of a little authority to revise their relations to each other, 
and make them all useful to the nation; and he proved that the 
expenditure of nearly £4,000,000 a year ought to be under the 
supervision of the Education Department, while very near 
£2,000,000 a year already is under its care, without the proper 
concentration of responsibility in any one man’s hands, ‘The 
speech was an exceedingly able one, and concluded with a passage 





of remarkable eloquence on the happy-go-lucky way in which 
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we are setting about the construction of what bids fair to be, to 
some extent, an educational Babel, for want of proper organisa- 
tion and guidance. 


Mr. Forster, speaking for himself only, supported Dr. Play- 
fair’s motion, admitting, however, that in his own case he had 
found not the slightest difficulty in acting most cordially with 
both his chiefs, Lord Ripon and Lord Aberdare, while on the great 
qualities of the first-mentioned of them, under whom chiefly he 
had acted, he pronounced a very warm culogium. Still the present 
system was not, he thought, the best. So great a spending depart- 
ment must have its chief centre of gravity in the Commons, and 
the Lord President could not often be in the Commons. A 
subordinate Minister who was not really responsible ‘‘ would 
not be so ready to initiate policy, but might be tempted to shift 


_ the duty and responsibility of doing so upon his chief.” The 


present system reminded him of the Japanese Government, 
‘‘ where the responsible and visible Minister was controlled by 
the irresponsible and invisible Minister.” In spite of Mr. Forster’s 
speech, and of the fact that Mr. Disraeli himself had in 1868 pro- 
posed to have such an Education Minister as Dr. Lyon Playfair 
suggested, the Prime Minister nevertheless would not listen to the 
proposal, arguing that he had been doubtful about it then, even in 
view of a great extension of operations, and now that that exten- 


‘sion had been so successfully accomplished without this disturbing 


change, it was quite unreasonable to press an official transforma- 
tion of such questionable results. And Mr. Disraeli was energeti- 
cally supported by Mr. Lowe, who thought that the present 
system tends to keep education outside the struggles of party 
politics, —certainly one of the boldest hypotheses we ever remember 
hearing of to account for phenomena which have not occurred,— 
and that to organise the Education Department too well would 
be fatal to the independence of our school and college system ! 
Dr. Lyon Playfair’s motion was negatived, but it won greatly in 
intellectual ground. Mr. Disraeli relied on the ‘sic volo, sic jubeo’ 
of the Minister, and Mr. Lowe on the captious English dislike to 
follow Continental notions, whether for good or ill. Anomaly, 
even of English growth, is not intrinsically and essentially good. 
The grotesque is not preferable, in itself, to beauty, order, and 
strength. 


Lord Aberdare is a good-humoured man, but we doubt if he 
can abstain from a smile as he watches his successor trying to 
amend the Bill which is said to have destroyed the Liberal party. 
Mr. Cross is trying to make the Licensing Bill pleasanter to every- 
body, especially the publicans, but cannot manage it in the smallest 
degree. He never loses a division, but he does not know what 
he wants, He changes his mind every day under some invisible 
pressure, and then gets snappish because people say so. He 
stuck stoutly last week to seven as the limit of close-time on Sun- 
days, but this week he has given it up, and accepted 6 p.m. instead. 
He wished to fix the hours by law, and leave magistrates 
no discretion; then he thought they might have discretion 
to decide what was a ‘‘ populous place;” then he thought a 
populous place was one with 2,500 people, and then he 
accepted a definition with which number has nothing to do. 
He proposed to abolish the power of the police to enter pub- 
licans’ private rooms, to search for adulterated liquor ; and then 
revived the clause under which the police can enter them, “on 
their responsibility,” with no excuse whatever. On Thursday the 
House got so bewildered that Liberal Members would not stand 
it any longer, and by repeated motions for adjournment com- 
pelled Mr, Disraeli to postpone the debate to Friday at two o'clock. 
Mr. Cross had much better have withdrawn his Bill, and confessed 
that Tory administrators are very humble folk, even when com- 
pared with Mr. Bruce, They came in to the cry of “ Bible and 
Beer!” and can do nothing for either. 


It seems nearly impossible to teach Southern financiers that a 
nation when compounding with its creditors should reduce the 
capital of its debt, and not the interest. All reports from Spain, 
for instance, point to a coming liquidation of her Debt, and all 
contain the same proposal, that she should pay 1} per cent. instead 
of 3 in cash, and the rest in bonds, thus leaving the total to be 
paid off as large as ever, while incurring all the risk of repudiation. 
It would be far wiser to reduce her £300,000,000 of debt to 
the more manageable sum of £100,000,000, at 10 per cent., and 
claim permission, after, say, 20 years or less, to buy up the debt 
at market price. The savings of the State might then gradually 
extinguish its debt, which is impossible if its nominal bulk is 
steadily increased. The English Colonies have all acted.on the 
wiser plan, and are all more trusted than France. 





RRs 
Lord Salisbury on Monday offered some further explanations 
of his Bill for seating a Minister of Public Works in the Indian 
Cabinet. He showed that estimates for works were habitually ex- 
ceeded, that the Duke of Argyll had four times had to complain of 
the “‘ system,” and that Lord Mayo had urgently demanded the 
Ministry he proposed. Theroot of extravagance was outside the 
Cabinet, and he wanted a man inside who could help the Finance 
Minister to repress it. As to the third provision of his Bill, the 
interchange of Councillors between the central and subordinate 
Governments, he would give that up for the present, but the new 
Ministry would be an important improvement. The Viceroy, of 
course, was not rebuked for his opposition, though he has caught 
it hot and heavy, in a despatch just published, for not punishing 
an Officer who has enormously exceeded his estimates, but the 
Council came infor a gentle hintto keep in their places. ‘‘ It wasno 
part of their duty to supervise the action of the Secretary of State 
in Parliament,” who must take such advice in his own office ag he 
thought fit, and then act on his responsibility. That is so, and 
is one of the absurdities involved in the existence of the Council, 
Parliament may sanction a measure the Council know nothing 
about, and then the Council may disapprove. They have never 
done it, we believe, being too timid, but we greatly question if 
they have not the power, under their Act, to refuse the Minister 
of Public Works a salary, after Parliament had ordered his 
appointment. Suppose they try. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson moved the second reading of the Permis- 
sive Bill on Wednesday, and subsequently replied to the attacks 
made on it in a speech which had more humour than wisdom, 
but plenty of the former quality. He held that the new Parlia- 
ment was specially bound to listen to him, as there never had been 
an election at which beer had been “the subject of so much conver- 
sation and consumption ” as the last. Some of his most formidable 
opponents had vanished, Mr. Bruce having been called to another 
and a better place, where Licensed Victuallers cease from troub- 
ling and harassed Ministers are at rest. He did not fear Mr. Cross 
so much, for Mr. Cross had occasionally allowed his imagination 
to wander even beyond Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the direction of 
restriction, having recently threatened the country ‘“ with some 
dreadful measure for putting down drinking in people's private 
houses.” Mr. Roebuck had assumed on the previous night that 
the public-house was a divine institution, and if it were really a 
part of his religion, he was quite right to defend it, but to Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson it appeared that the public-house system was 
the source of all the evil. There were only three proposals for 
diminishing the evil,—the free-trade system, the regulative system, 
and the prohibitive system. The free-trade system was advocated 
only by Mr. Fawcett and Mr. P. A. Taylor, and as even Mr. Taylor 
had, in a recent speech, limited his objection to ‘‘ undue inter- 
ference,” the free-trade party might be said to consist of a 
person anda half. Regulation was more and more, as shown by 
recent debates, dwindling into a plan of “ letting the neighbour- 
hood decide,” which was just his principle, only that he 
wanted a power of prohibition added. It must not be 
feared that, if carried, the revolution would be very sudden. 
It would be a long time before the House, for instance, 
would abolish its own “refreshment bar.” But it was re- 
ducing the present system to an absurdity to go on discussing at 
the ‘small hours ’ whether a man should gothree or four miles to 
get drunk on a Sunday, or, as they debated on Tuesday night, 
‘whether a man should take drink hot or cold.” It was better 
at once to give the people the power to decide, whether they would 
have the temptation and annoyance of a drinking-shop close to 
their houses, or not. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson only carried 75 Members with him into the 
lobby, while 301 voted against him,—majority, 226. Of the two 
working-men Members, Mr. Burt (Morpeth) voted for and Mr. 
Macdonald (Stafford) against the Permissive Bill, so expressing, 
we suspect, the pretty equally-divided opinion of the operative 
class. All the three Members for Manchester, curiously enough, 
Mr. Birley, Mr. Callender, and Sir T. Bazley, voted for the Bill, 
and Mr. Mundella (Sheffield) also voted for it. But with these 
exceptions, and perhaps one or two more, the seventy-five were 
not weighty votes. 


The Conservatives were very jubilant in the City on Wed- 
nesday, over their great victory in the City and elsewhere. Mr. 
Disraeli excused himself from attendance, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, who took his place, 
had no difficulty in accounting for the extreme dullness.of the 





Session, without admitting any fault in his colleagues or his chief. 
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Medical students, he said, who had been in the habit of attending 
a surgeon famous for operating, who clipped off a leg or an arm on 
the slightest medical provocation, would find a successor who went 
round with the strong desire of saving every limb he could save 
exceedingly dull and flat, after so brilliant a predecessor, but then 
the dullness and flatness would be a measure of the new surgeon’s 
merits, That is not a bad hit, but at least let the new physician 
know his own mind, and not try one remedy one minute and 
another the next. That is a kind of ‘mild and kindly ” treat- 
ment which does not inspire the patient with respect, and it 
appears to us the kind which Mr. Cross at least chiefly approves. 
A soothing ointment at nine and a stick of caustic at ten is hardly 
a creditable regimen, even when applied by a mild physician 
who wishes (somewhat helplessly) to spare the limb. 


Some very curious judicial statistics compiled from Dr. Han- 
cock’s Blue-book have been prepared, showing the relative 
amount of the judicial work in England and Ireland. From some 
of these figures, showing how many writs and summonses had 
been issued in the two countries, it would appear that if England 
hada judicial staff on the same scale as Ireland, she ought to have, 
at least, fifty Common-law Judges; and from other figures still 
more impressive, showing how many defences had been filed and 
the total amount for which verdicts had been given, the inference 
would be that, on the same scale, England ought to have 120 
Common-law Judges. Our own estimate, then, of the modera- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor’s judicature reform in Ireland has 
certainly not been founded on over-statements, but rather on 
under-statements of the abuse to be removed. 


We are told, on good authority, that the military preparations 


trait of his whole character. The Lord Mayor must have stumbled 
on his couplet by accident, and used it at random. But such 
couplets used at random are like ready-made clothes,—they make 
the person to whom they are applied look forlorn, suggesting 
that he was bound to be taller in one place, shorter in another, 
stouter here, and thinner there, and generally what he is not, 
rather than what he is. Also they have a still more marked effect 
in making the man who is so reckless as to use them blunderingly 
look clumsy and shiftless. When epigrams don’t fit, they kick, 
like an over-loaded gun. 





The University of Oxford appears to have obtained a Professor 
of moral philosophy of no particular promise by the recent election. 
The Mr. Eaton who has been elected is, we believe, the editor of 
Aristotle’s “‘ Politics” with English notes, and a Bampton lecturer of 
no greatability. He has probably been elected in the hope and belief, 
which are likely to be fulfilled, that he will not make a stir or set 
the Isis on fire. Mr. Green, the student of Hegel, who was, we 
believe, one of the candidates, and is certainly a man of very con- 
siderably higher reputation, would have been a much better 
appointment ; but little good will come out of these Professorships, 
while the electing body is so arbitrarily and badly chosen as it is 
for the purposes of this professorship; nor can the best results 
appear while the electors are limited, as we believe they were in 
this case, to the choice of an Oxford man. If they had been able 
and courageous enough to choose such a man as Mr. Martineau, 
they would have brought a new power into the University, and 
a spring of new ardour into the study of philosophy. 


The Bank rate was on Thursday reduced to 2} per cent. 


There is a great fight going on about the restoration of St. 





going on in Germany are beginning to be viewed with great dis- 
trust. They may be intended only to perfect the military system, | 
which can now be done without spending taxes, but cool | 
observers hold that they are passing this point, and mean either 
war with a great Power, or war in which a great Power would 
have to be watched. The Emperor of Austria, it will be observed, 
has changed his War Minister suddenly enough to create a sort of 
consternation among the Constitutionalists, and has replaced him by 
a General known to lean away from Liberal ideas, Something is 
moving, too, on the Lower Danube, the German official papers 
taking trouble to deny that Germany is interested about Servia, or 
engaged in any arrangement with Roumania. There is no suffi- 
cient clue yet to the movement meditated, which, if Prince Bis- 
marck is concerned in it, is sure to be a large one; but it may be 
taken as certain that Germany is, what Marshal Lebceuf said 
France was, ready down to her soldiers’ buttons. It may be all 
precaution. but it is very costly precaution, and waste is not a 
characteristic vice of Berlin. 


The German Catholic Congress held at Mayence adopted, on 
Thursday, five resolutions, three of which, at least, are most 
imprudent. That the Association should approve the attitude of 
German Catholic Bishops is only natural, and all Catholics who 
accept the dogma are bound to vote that ‘“ the ecclesiastical attri- 
butes of priest and teacher appertaining to the Pope and the 
Bishops cannot be abrogated by State law;’’ but to demand the 
re-establishment ‘‘ of the independence of the Holy See "—that 
is, of the temporal power—to “ protest against the Constitution 
of the German Empire,” and its foreign policy more particularly, 
in so far as directed against the Holy See, and to “favour the 
amelioration of the condition of the working-classes, by com- | 
prehensive legislation initiated by the German Government,” | 
is to play into the hands of Prince Bismarck. He is perfectly | 





Paul's Cathedral. As usual, in England, when money is to be 
expended, there are Committees, and as usual also, they fight. 
As far as we can gather, the Executive Committee, having raised 
£40,000 by subscription, pledged themselves to adhere to Sir C. 
Wren’s ideas, and appointed Mr. Burges to carry out the work. 
Mr. Burges is a man of genius, but he wants to carry out a plan 
of ornamentation which Sir C. Wren never thought of, and 
which, it is asserted by the Fine Arts Committee of the 
Executive Committee—a body which includes Mr. Fergusson— 
will cost £400,000. The Fine Arts Committee remonstrate, 
whereupon the Executive Committee dissolve the Fine Arts 
Committee, and Mr. Burges is apparently to go on. We do 
not venture to give, or to have, an opinion on Mr. Burges’s 
scheme, but three points seem to be clear. To finish a corner of 
a building at a price which makes the finishing of the remainder 
impossible is silly. To alter the idea of a great architect, by intro- 
ducing the ideas of another architect, whether through his 
superior or inferior, is to spoil architecture as a development 
of genius altogether. And to raise money by promising Sir C. 
Wren's plans, and spend it on Mr. Burges’s plans, is breach of 
faith. 


One great result has certainly been secured by the re- 
form of the Universities carried nearly twenty years ago,— 
they have ever since shown more popular sympathies, more 
anxiety to foster all thoughtful schemes for the education of 
the people, even in the provinces. At the Bristol meeting of 
Thursday week, for inaugurating in that city a new College 
of Science and Literature,—after the type, more or less, 
of Owens College, Manchester,—a proposal was made by 
Balliol and New College, Oxford, to give, each, £300 a year 
for five years towards the proposed scheme, on condition 
that the institution should be literary as well as scientific ; 





certain to quote such resolutions, whatever they really mean, | that it should be adapted for grown-up people, that it should 
as proofs that the Ultramontanes detest the unity of Germany, | be accessible, except as regards the medical classes, [why this 
and are willing, for their own purposes, to ally themselves with | exceptionally undesirable exception ?] to women as well as men 5 
Socialism, the bugbear of the German middle-class,—and he will | that popular lectures should be secured by it to the people, and 
be believed. that during the time that their subscriptiong last, Balliol and 
| New College should be represented in the Governing Body. These 
The Lord Mayor is not very apt in choosing his compliments. | terms have been accepted, and the Sristol meeting of Thursday 
Ata dinner which he gave to the Bishops of the Established | week was addressed, among others, by the Master of Balliol 
Church and the religious ministers of other denominations on | (Professor Jowett), who anticipated as not far off a time when 
Wednesday, he applied to Archbishop Tait the couplet, (was it | every city of from 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants or over, should 
on Gay or Goldsmith, or on neither ?)— have its own local University, as Manchester, Birmingham, 
“In manners gentle and affections mild, | Newcastle, and Bristol will have now. ‘That is a brilliant hope, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child.” | And that it is a hope at all is greatly due to the reform which 

Dr, Tait is as plain and unaffected in his manners as it is possible to broke the deep slumber of Oxford and Cambridge. 
be, but gentleness is hardly more their special characteristic than 


is wit that of his intellect, or childlike simplicity the distinguishing Consols were on Friday 924-924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
SECRET DEBATING. 


i any new statesmen are coming forward—and we could 
only name two with any certainty—they will have a new 
and a grave difficulty in making themselves known to the 
Electorate. The art and practice of Reporting, upon which so 
much of our recent method of Parliamentary Government 
has been built, appear to be dying out, and we are not quite 
sure that the interest once taken in Debates is not dying 
too, The Penny Papers, with the partial exception of the 
Standard, which occasionally reports very fully, especially 
when good speeches are made on its own side, obviously dis- 
like full reporting, which costs much, takes up much room, 
and interferes with the advertisements, on which, till a 

' decimal coinage is introduced, they must depend so much for 
profit. They give instead a description of the debate, often 
very clever, but as often devoted to the speakers rather than 
their arguments ; and an “ indication ” of each speaker’s line so 
short, so hurried, and so careless, as to be worse than useless. 
The description, extended over the whole space granted, and 
converted into a précis, would, if thoroughly well done, be a 
much better report, and much more readable, than the 
snippety paragraphs in which style, facts, and above all, quali- 
fications as to facts, are hopelessly indistinguishable. Some 
of the papers indeed avow their belief that good reporting is 
no longer to be desired. The Daily News of Saturday, for 
instance, says :—‘‘ What the public desires, and what only it 
will tolerate, is a sort of historic abstract of the business tran- 
sacted, with a sufficient indication of the line of argument 
pursued by the several speakers on either side. The time 
when Parliament was the great debating society of the 
nation has passed away. The discussion of all public ques- 
tions is now more thorough and searching in books, essays, 
and newspapers than in the House of Commons.” If that 
is the policy to be adopted, the Parliamentary Report 
should be superseded by the Parliamentary narrative, and the 
function entrusted not to reporters, but to the skilled précis- 
writers, of whom hundreds are procurable in London, who 
really know what each new speaker has added to the debate. 
Even the 7imes is falling in with the current of the day. It 
does indeed give more space to the debates, but its reporting 
has greatly fallen off; its reporters begin to be influenced 
by reputations rather than arguments, and it yields more and 
more to the desire for condensation. The report, to take a 
single example, of the debate on Friday week about the 
entrance of women into Universities—a debate of singular 
interest for all educated women, and, as it may prove, of great 
social importance—was rendered utterly useless by compres- 
sion so rigid, that one fine speech at least, Mr. Stansfeld’s, 
is lost altogether to the discussion. As to the Summary, 
which used to be so useful and so readable, it is now 
a badly- written set of remarks, made by some one— 
we have not an idea who he is—who may have all the capa- 
cities conceivable, but who has certainly none of that intelli- 
gent patience and habit of self-effacement which made Mr. 
Dod’s work so invaluable to all readers pressed for time. 
As if to intensify the nuisance, the tradition that newspapers 
will report is still so strong, that Members, though they fret 
and fume, or, like Lord Rosebery the other day, swear in 
biting epigrams, are disinclined to have their reporting done 
officially, and seem unable to get farther than voting an 
address asking for information as to the practice in other 
countries. Confound other countries! Are they to teach 
Constitutional practice to the representative body which 
was the model of all their Senates, and in all human 
probability, if Bismarck can keep himself alive, will sur- 
vive them all? The Houses do not want pedantic verbatim 
reports, which nobody will read, and which are always too 
late, but fair and early reports, such as the TZimes used to 
publish in Peei’s time, written by men relieved every fifteen 
minutes, and therefore neither jaded nor inattentive, and they 
ought to publish them on the following morning for them- 
selves, Enough copies would be sold to pay expenses, or if 
not, let Messrs. Hansard have the needful money, and let the 
Lords save the money by having their Blue-books printed like 
business men, and not like bibliographers. 

If something of this kind is not done, we shall have these 
two most important consequences:—The new men will be 


chosen by the Premiers on their own judgment, without public | 
assent, and the function of political education will be trans-| debating used to yield. 








out means of ascertaining the mental force of any individual 
Peer or Member of the House of Commons, will feel no pre- 
ference for one man over another, and will assent, as the 
have done with regard to the junior members of the 
present Ministry, to any appointment the Premier or 
the Cabinet may make. That would not be a bad inno. 
vation, for the Commons are better judges of the capacity 
displayed by rising men, and we do not want mere dema- 
gogues in power, but for three circumstances which must 
attend the change. The first is the tendency of most 
Premiers to choose aristocrats, who enter the Houses early, 
who are pressed upon their notice, and who, curiously enough, 
are distinctly more obedient than middle-class men, probably 
because they are more contented with their individuality in 
society. The second is the great increase in the power of the 
journalists, through whom, and not through the debates, the 
electors will be compelled to judge of their representatives, 
and who can make any man ridiculous; and the third is 
the possible failure of the House of Commons to understand 
enough of its own men, to understand anybody, in fact, who 
has not the art of conversing (which constantly belongs to 
men who are not statesmen), or who is not capable of rapid 
suggestion,—a valuable faculty, but oftener found in very quick 
than in very reflective brains. The tendency of secret de- 
bating, in an Assembly with a vast mass of business to get 
through—a mass which was not before the Pitt Parliaments 
—is to abolish oratory, to disincline statesmen to cultivate 
exposition, and to reduce debate to the snippety conversation 
which goes on just now in Committee about Mr. Cross’s 
rubbishy Bill for improving the liquor laws. The Commons 
themselves can hardly judge of Members’ capacity from dis- 
jointed chit-chat of that kind, and the duty of studying new 
men will be left entirely to the party chiefs. They will, if 
competent, choose rightly, but the new men will assume office 
without full support either within or without the Houses,— 
that is, with only half the power which in a popular Govern- 
ment they ought to have. There is a very remarkable instance 
of the advantages and defects of that plan of selecting gover- 
nors in the case of Mr. Goschen. Nobody who knows the 
facts doubts that Earl Russell showed a keen appreciation of 
character when he selected Mr. Goschen for the Cabinet, at a 
time when he was comparatively an unknown man, except to 
political economists and City magnates; and very few doubt 
that when this momentary lassitude of opinion is over, he will 
be very near the top; but he and his party alike will find that 
the popular ignorance of his true character will be for a time a 
very decided hindrance. Owing partly to Mr. Gladstone’s habit 
of doing the debating himself, and partly to the accident of Mr. 
Goschen’s position as head of a department about which the 
public displays much more interest than knowledge, Mr. 
Goschen is but little better known than in 1868, and in six 
years of successful administration had actually lost ground with 
electors, who, if they had understood either him or his posi- 
tion, would have seated bim at the head of the poll. With 
men less powerful, the effect of the new secrecy of debate will 
be much more injurious, and will tend every day to limit the 
number of possiole candidates for power, and especially of 
candidatés whom the Premier does not personally like,—a very 
frequent accident, especially with men who, like the late Sir 
Robert Peel, are essentially unsympathetic. He founded a 
party, but it was composed of officers alone. 

All these results, however, sink into insignificance when 
compared with the last,—the change in the political educa- 
tion of the people. Hitherto they have been taught by 
debate, not only how to estimate their representatives, but 
how to test the value of legislative, administrative, or social 
reforms; but an unreported debate teaches no one out of 
London, and not one in a thousand init. This is, in fact, to 
extinguish the very first use of Parliamentary Government, the 
political education which makes English party strife at once so 
mild and so full of fruit, and enables the party leaders to conduct 
their war on the principle of limited liability. All men know 
from the debates how much there is to be said on the other side, 
how many are the practical difficulties of action, how variously 
the same facts strike minds almost equally competent to 
decide on them, and they grow, by reading them, temperate in 
their hates. That is especially and markedly the case with 
country editors, to whom the practice of secret debating will 
transfer the direct political education of the people, and who 
will, with all other journalists, be sadly crippled by the 
absence of the facts, the cues, and the arguments which open 
Besides, though we by no means 


ferred entirely to the Press, The people, being entirely with- | undervalue our profession, and believe journalists often wiser 
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than the representatives they support or condemn, they are 
often wiser, like the Lords, because they have the benefit of the 
revious discussion in the Commons; their opinions are formed, 
it 
+ see initiate, and if they take to the second function, they 
will have all the disadvantage which attaches to men who 
suggest, without the responsibility, actual or possible, of carry- 
ing out their suggestions. If every elector read every paper, ora 
selection of them, expressing every view, the education would 
be good enough, but the mass of them have neither the time, 
the money, nor the inclination. I¢ is only in a fully-reported 
debate that the views of all sides can be gathered in an hour, 
that ordinary men can learn that opinion of all the world 
which is usually so much wiser, though occasionally so much 
more foolish, than the opinion of any individual. The loss 
of that means of education is the greatest an English 
elector could sustain, and it is quite evident that if 
Parliament will not report itself, and report itself in the Eng- 
lish way—that is, with just so much compression as to make 
the report readable—that loss he will very shortly sustain. 
Newspaper proprietors know their own business, and have not 
departed from old tradition without consideration, and their 
consideration leads them palpably to this,—that the full re- 
porting of Parliamentary debates is for them unprofitable 
work, They are not bound to spend their money in ways they 
do not approve, but if some substitute is not found, their 
decision will bring back most of the old evil of Parliamentary 
Government,—that it is government by men unwatched by 
those who have chosen them as representatives. 





THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 

T is easy to exaggerate the importance of the two votes 
passed on Monday by the French Assembly, but it is 
easier still to depreciate it, and the English public appears to 
be strongly inclined towards the latter course. That the 
Republic was not established on that day, as the sanguine at 
first believed, is certain, but it is not so certain that the 
Bourbons were not finally dismissed. The Assembly, it must 
be remembered, was originally what we should call a Jacobite 
Assembly, one containing a majority of members favourable 
to a Restoration. This majority was gradually diminished by 
successive elections, almost all of them Republican, but it was 
strong enough thirteen months since to dismiss M. Thiers 
from the Presidency, to instal a Marshal who proclaimed him- 
self a Conservative, and to support a Ministry which employed 
the severest measures of repression in order to construct the 
Monarchy. That the design failed was due mainly to the im- 
practicability of the Comte de Chambord, who, at the eleventh 
hour, after his cousins had accepted his claims, after a majority 
had been organised, and after Marshal MacMahon had declared 
his readiness to accept any definitive vote of the Assembly, dis- 
played an obstinacy about his Flag which suggested to many 
observers that he had no wish for the Throne. That majority 
ean scarcely be said to be gone yet, for the abdication of 
Henri Cinq would produce a most serious movement in favour 
of Louis Philippe II., and if Marshal MacMahon resigned, the 
Duc d’Aumale would have the best chance for the Presidential 
chair. It was, therefore, to an Assembly predisposed towards 
his proposal rather than totally hostile that the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, still the Marshal’s Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and still the leader of the inner circle of 
Legitimists, submitted the frank resolution to declare the 


“head of the House of France” King of France, Marshal | 


MacMahon Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, and the Con- 





freedom, free, at least, to proclaim a Monarchy—and the 
Bourbons were refused the Throne. It is difficult to 


consider the vote, given under circumstances so favourable, 
were, after the event. Their business is to criticise rather otherwise than final, or to doubt that one set of Pretenders 


have been swept out of the Parliamentary field. The precise 
motive of M. de Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia it is, of course, im- 
possible for the present to ascertain. The suggestion that he 
wished to be defeated, to terminate the long suspense of his 
party, and allow it to throw its strength into the Republican 
or Bonapartist ranks, is too subtle for belief ; and we should 
imagine that he either obeyed a direct order from his King, 
who is quite capable of trying a dramatic surprise of that 
kind, or that he had deliberately formed the opinion that the 
Assembly, alarmed by the Bonapartists, by the collapse of the 
majority, and by the signs of popular disturbance, might, in 
one of those electric impulses common in French history, 
accept a clear and definite way out of the situation. He may 
even have wished to try whether his party had really dis- 
appeared,— whether, with the issue placed so nakedly before 
them, the old majority would not, for very shame, adhere to 
their often-repeated determination. Whatever his motive, 
the result of his action was to inflict a heavy blow on Royalism, 
which was rejected by the most Royalist Assembly of the last 
thirty years; and disowned by the Marshal, who by accepting 
the resignation of the Ambassador dissociated himself and his 
Government from Royalist attempts. 

The incident was the more important, because it followed 
one upon which much more attention has been fixed. The Left 
Centre haveevidently been more alarmed than any other members 
of the Chamber by the Bonapartists, and on Monday their leader, 
M. Casimir Perier, a most cautious Conservative, and but 
lately an adherent of the Parliamentary Monarchy, submitted 
the result of their deliberations. He proposed that the 
Republic should be declared, that Marshal MacMahon should 
be appointed first President, that a Second Chamber should be 
created, and that the right of revising the Constitution should 
remain as under the Constitution of 1848. He was supported 
by M. Laboulaye, by M. Léon Say, and in fact, by the whole 
of the Left Centre, who openly proclaimed throughout the 
debate that their dread was of the Empire, and his motion 
was finally carried by the majority of 345 to 341. It is pro- 
bable that this was not the real majority, as owing to the 
French method of counting, the use of proxies, and the con- 
fusion reigning in the Chamber, members may be reckoned as 
abstainers who never intended to abstain, but it has been de- 
clared by M. Buffet, the President of the Assembly, to be 
the legal majority. Immediately afterwards, an alternative 
Resolution, advanced by M. Lambert Sainte Croix, was sub- 
mitted, proposing that the Marshal should be declared 
President of the Republic, that a Second Chamber should 
be organised, and that the right of dissolution should 
be conferred on the President, with the assent of the 
Second Chamber,—that is to say, that M. de Broglie’s plan 
should be carried out almost entire. This proposal, which 
inferentially declares the Republic, but leaves the Royalists 
the consolation of thinking that the form of Government is 
undefined, was accepted unanimously, and the total result of 
the day’s proceedings, therefore, amounts to this,—Monarchy 
is rejected. The Constitutional Committee is ordered to choose, 
and choose quickly, between the Republic, with Marshal 
MacMahon as President, and the Septennate, with Marshal 
MacMahon as its head; and the Assembly, on receiving the 


Committee’s Report, will finally decide. We cannot help be- 


lieving that, whatever the decision of the Committee, the 
decision of the Chamber will be for the Republic. M. 








stitution a pact to be subsequently arranged between the King | Laboulaye’s argument that the Septennate settles nothing and 
and people. The Duke made no pretence of referring his | that it leaves open the door to the Bonapartists will, we sus- 
motion to the Commission of Thirty, offered the Chamber no | pect, outweigh every other consideration. The Left and Left 
arguments, but coolly, boldly, quietly called on the represen- | Centre are sure to vote that way, the Extreme Right, who see 
tatives of the people to proclaim the King. The Deputies, their chance gone, may follow, and a large fraction of the 
hearing the proposal from so great an official, seeing that | Right Centre dread Bonapartism more than the Republic. 
Madame MacMahon was in the House, and observing that the They suspect the Government of a weakness for Imperialism, 
Marshal was left in full government of the country, though | General Cissey is known to be on that side, M. Magne, though 
under a new title, were for a moment stupified, almost | no fanatic, is a steady Imperialist, and M. de Fourtou, during 
apprehended a coup d’¢tat, and certainly, had they still in their | the interpellations about the recent attacks on Liberal members, 
hearts longed for the Bourbons, would have voted the Resolution. | showed a distinct desire to make light of them, to declare the 
It was not so, however. The majority had ceased to believe, | Ministry responsible to the Marshal alone, and to cover any 
some in the possibility, some in the expediency, and a few, | Bonapartist favouritism on the part of the Police by his Minis- 
perhaps, in the moral duty of restoring the Monarchy, and | terial responsibility. Moreover, the waverers, always numerous 
those who rose to adhere were from sixty to a hundred less | in a French Assembly, will be swerving to the Republic, which 
than those who sat unmoved. The great question had has already advanced to such a position that no other party or 
been fairly put to an Assembly elected by Universal | combination of parties has against it a majority. It is perfectly 
Suffrage, and sitting in full freedom—or if not in full | possible that the vote may establish the Republic, and Marshal 
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MacMahon can scarcely strike a coup d'état against those who 
elect himself first President for seven years. 





THE FATE OF THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION 
BILL. 

E have always held firmly to the belief that the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill could not be carried or 
worked, without the introduction of some concession to those 
various parties in the Church who have now gained some- 
thing like a prescriptive right, as it were, to a certain relaxa- 
tion of the existing rubrical rules. And now that the Bishop 
of Peterborough has abandoned—professedly on the most 
flimsy grounds, really, we suspect, solely because there was 
no sufficient hope of carrying it—his proposal that certain 
“arguable” issues as to the conduct of public worship should be 
“ neutralised,” we say deliberately that we are quite sure that 
the Bill cannot pass the Commons, and that if it could, it can- 
not be worked. Why the High-Church party continue to protest 
against the Bill, it is, to our mind, very difficult to understand. 
They would unquestionably gain more by it, as it stands, than 
any other party in the Church. No doubt, they might possibly 





be compelled for a time, perhaps even permanently, to read 
the prayer of consecration in the Communion Service at the 
North end of the table. Again, the extreme men amongst 
them would be obliged either to leave the Church, or to 
omit their acts of adoration to the elements and their | 
mingling of water with the wine. But the great mass of 
the High-Church party, who are, we suppose, represented 
by Dr. Pusey, do not care very much about any of these 
minutiz. Dr. Pusey has told us that he never yet stood with 
his back to the congregation in reading the prayer of con- 
secration over the elements, unless he knew either that the 
people preferred this method of celebration, or that it was 
usual in the church. The High Churchmen, as a party, are 
not wedded to these minute practices, but they are attached 
to the Rubrics as a whole, especially those which we should 
account obsolete and in the highest degree undesirable in 
ordinary churches; and the Bil] which the Archbishops have 
introduced, and which Lord Shaftesbury has amended, may be 
a very powerful instrument indeed in High-Church hands, If 
clergymen are prohibited under it from facing the East while 
consecrating the elements, they will be compelled under it to 
observe much more strictly the feasts, fasts, and daily ser- 
vices of the Church, to read the Athanasian Creed on all the 
days for which it is prescribed, to use the Commination Ser- 
vice, and to use without any mutilation the Baptismal Service; 
and all these things High Churchmen will be able to en- 
force under the Bill, by way of reprisals on any party which 
compels them to stand at the North end of the communion 
table, instead of with their backs to the congregation. We 
do not scruple to say that if the Bill as amended by Lord 
Shaftesbury could pass the House of Commons, and be put 
in force, it would in the first instance tell more powerfully 
on behalf of tolerably reasonable High Churchmen, than 
on behalf of all the other parties in the Church put to- 
gether. If it annoys Mr. Mackonochie, it will annoy still 
more Mr. Haweis and Mr. Stopford Brooke. If it weighs 
heavily on the ritual of Archdeacon Denison, it will weigh 
more heavily on the no-ritual of Dr. Ryle. Bishop Magee 
gave, for withdrawing his proposal as to “neutralised” terri- 
tory, the very odd reason that now that the cheap and sum- 
mary method of trying complaints by the Bishop proposed 
in the Bill had been withdrawn, and a regular Judge sub- 
stituted who would interpret the law with authority, there 
was no longer the same reason for excepting from the action 
of the Bill, the “arguable ground” he had proposed to 
neutralise. That would have been very good sense, if it had 
been a matter of indifference what the law requires, as com- 
pared with the urgent need that nothing which is not really 
legal should be enforced. Of course, the Judge will in- 





| through Parliament, without the consent of the Clergy in their 


Houses of Convocation? If it could, we should have secession 
by wholesale, such secession as would break up the Church, 
Again, could such a reform of the Rubrics as Parliament would 
desire to see be passed through such a body as Convocation at 
all? Certainly not. You must get a reform of Convocation first, 
which would be an affair of years. And all this means that 
if this Bill were to pass as it now is, the existing Rubrics would 
be made matter of strict law, and their substance enforced for 
years before any change in them could be legally made. In 
other words, we should have not only Ritualists, but Low. 
Church clergymen and Broad-Church clergymen in numbers 
suspended, and perhaps deprived of their benefices, for not 
obeying rules which the majority of Churchmen believe to be 
obsolete. Is the House of Commons likely to make such a 
blunder as that ? 

The truth is that, from a different point of view, we 
heartily agree with Canon Liddon’s statement at St. James’s 
Hall, that “hundreds and thousands of Churchmen, as they read 
in the newspapers of this reiterated appeal to what is called 
law, interpret the appeal as merely meaning only so much law, 
so many recent decisions, or so many sections or sub-sectiong 
of recent decisions, as may by any possibility be brought to bear 
on a theological opponent.” We agree with him that there 
has been a good deal of hypocrisy in the appeal to the rever- 
ence for law. And we say plainly that, for our own parts, we 
have not argued this matter as an appeal to the authority of 
law, but rather as an appeal for the extension of liberty. 
We believe that obsolete laws must be revised before it 
can be of any use to appeal to Englishmen’s respect for 
law. They have a great respect for law which represents 
the living authority of the community or the State, but not 
any great respect for the authority of obsolete law. The 
real object to gain has been, as we have always urged, a greater 
liberty for the actual worshippers in any church, acting in 
concert with their clergyman, to regulate the ritual as they 
please, and a greater restraint on the clergy when they are 
misrepresenting the great majority of their people in what 
they do. We have no objection at all, indeed we have 
proposed, to give genuinely High-Church congregations a 
greater liberty to adopt a High-Church ritual; but then we 
have demanded an equal liberty for Low-Church and Broad- 
Church congregations to modify the ritual so as to suit their 
consciences too. Without some such mutual concession, a more 
stringent method of enforcing the existing law would be a pure 
evil, and certainly not one likely to be sanctioned by the House 
of Commons. The truth should be recognised plainly. Itis not 
a stricter observance of the actual law we want, but a consider- 
able relaxation of that law, and a strict enforcement only of 
the law after it has thus been relaxed. It is always well to 
look the facts straight in the face. And we quite agree with 
Canon Liddon that the recent agitation has been in large 
measure one carried on under false pretences. Let it be that 


no longer. 





MR. LOWE VERSUS MR. FORSTER. 
M* LOWE has twice recently posed, with some care, in the 
| attitude of competitor with Mr. Forster for the lead of 
Liberal opinion in Parliament, and once at least in an attitude 
of Liberal-Conservative competition with him. He was the only 
one of the late Ministry who actually voted against Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s motion to extend household suffrage to the counties, after 
Mr. Forster’s striking and very able speech in its defence ; but 
on that occasion Mr. Lowe gave a silent vote, and did not speak. 
He just allowed it to be seen by the Parliamentary party that 
he retains to the full his old deep distrust of the labouring class, 
but he did not advertise his distrust to the country. But 
when he could give, or thought that he could give, a Liberal 
reason for taking the line of antagonism to Mr. Forster, he 
was resolved to make his difference of view conspicuous. On the 
discussion of Mr. Richard’s motion for repealing the Twenty- 





terpret the law far more authoritatively and far better than an 
average Bishop. But unfortunately, what is needed is not by 
any means the rigid application of the law as it is. What is 
of all things needed is very often a clear relaxation of the law 


as it is, and such a relaxation cannot be got out of a judge, | 


whose duty it is not to relax the law, but to declare and en- 


| fifth Clause of the Education Act, Mr. Lowe rose immediately 
after Mr. Forster as if to reply to him, but completely, and no 
| doubt purposely, ignored him and his speech, though taking 
with some emphasis the opposite line. It would have been 
lin better taste, we think, if he had followed Lord Sandon 


force it. However, it is no use speculating on what the Bill| instead of Mr. Forster,—or, speaking when he did, if he had 


would produce, if it were carried. No Bill will ever be carried 
through the Commons for enforcing rigidly the Rubrical Law | was so recently his colleague. 
It is all very well to| intention was to place his view in sharp relief against Mr. 
When | Forster’s, and that, without diminishing the effect by any 


as it now exists. 


of the Church 


say that that would compel a reform of the Rubrics. 
Could a direct reform of the Rubrics be passed 


and how ? 





made some friendly reference to his differences with one who 
But obviously his wish and 


friendly remark. And now again this week, after Mr. Disraeli 
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hed replied to Mr. Forster on the subject of the Ministry of 
Education, Mr. Lowe sprang up to give his hearty support to 


proposal of Dr. Lyon Playfair, which Mr. Forster had so power- | 
fully supported. And here again he gave a Liberal colour to 
his objections against the creation of a Ministry of Education. 
It would tend, he thought, to weaken the independence and 
freedom of action of such educational bodies as the Universi- 
ties, and to too great a uniformity of system throughout the 
country,—in short, to a bureaucratic system. And in this 
speech, again, he was pointedly silent on Mr. Forster's argu- 
ment, which he totally ignored. Evidently, then, Mr. Lowe 
is rather anxious to be regarded by the country as that mem- 
ber of the late Cabinet who is most opposed to Mr. Forster, 
and most seriously bent on setting forth a type of Liberal- 
ism which widely diverges from, and is even incompatible 
with, that of Mr. Forster. For our own parts, we do not 
think the question of the next Liberal leader, if Mr. Glad- 
stone be really bent on private life, at all an urgent one. And 
we are quite sure that the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen are much more likely to be favourites for the leader- 
ship with the Liberal party at large, than Mr. Lowe. Still, it 
is always well to take the hints which men so able as Mr. 
Lowe deliberately throw out; and that Mr. Lowe is anxious 
that his type of Liberalism should be carefully compared with 
Mr. Forster’s, and believes that it will gain in a marked way by 
the comparison, seems tolerably clear. We propose, therefore, 
to compare briefly these two types of Liberalism and their 
relative claims upon the people. 

Mr. Lowe is not only a very keen and trenchant thinker 
and speaker, but he is certainly, in one respect, as strong a 
Liberal as the Liberal party contains. He always takes up | 
the intellectual ideas peculiar to his age, and has few sym- 
pathies with the past. Himself an admirable classical 
scholar, indeed one of the most brilliant turned out by Oxford 
in his time, he is smitten with the wonderful resources of 
material science, thinks the Engineers the pioneers of our | 
age, depreciates the value of classical lore, and mourns con- 
tinually over the comparatively wasted years of his linguistic 
and logical training. The same tendency was perceivable in his 
Education policy even for primary schools. He was for judging 
teaching exclusively by “ results,” and such results, moreover, 
as could be most easily tested—the proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. He may be said, indeed, to lead that 
portion of the lay intellect of the day which is most opposed to 
the clerical and theological intellect. A strictly secular system 
of education would suit him best, if he saw his way to obtain- 
ing it; but he is not disposed to cry for the moon, and there- 
fore he puts his secularistic leaning into a very moderate 
form. He likes tangible tests of everything. He is a keen 
economist of a somewhat old school, and had virtually to unsay, 
in supporting the Irish Land Bill, trenchant opinions expressed 
very vigorously but two or three years before against any con- 
cession of the kind. In a word, he stands up for all the great | 
physical ideas of the age, against—not merely the physical ideas | 
of other ages, but the moral ideas of this. He has never | 
shown the least sympathy with the larger vein of thought | 
introduced by Mr. J. 8. Mill into political economy, and except 
in relation to the Irish Land Bill, has usually been the spokes- 
man of land and capital against labour. Every one remembers 
his famous speeches against the lowering of the suffrage, and | 
the fear he expressed that the working-classes, if admitted, 
might be as dangerous as Curran’s fleas, who, “if they | 
had been unanimous, would have turned him out of the | 
bed.” In short, we can hardly represent Mr. Lowe’s | 
type of Liberalism better, than by saying that it is| 
the Liberalism which comes of a great belief in all sharp | 
and definite knowledge, and a great distrust of all vague sym- 
pathies, He is a very strong anti-clerical, and an equally | 
strong disbeliever in the Residuum. He would like to see | 
England governed by men of plenty of positive knowledge, 
without superstitions, without caste-prejudices, and without | 
disturbing popular sympathies. His Liberalism is the | 
Liberalism which brushes away roughly all the cobwebs of | 
indistinct thought and unintellectual feeling. All his 
notions are clear, and most of them are hard. He sub-| 
mits to popular rule as an inevitable evil, but he is much | 
— to submitting to it sooner or more completely than he 
need, 

Mr. Forster’s Liberalism seems to us of a very different and | 
of a much higher type, though it is not so sharp and epi- 
grammatic in its judgments as Mr. Lowe’s. So far as he | 





Mr. Disraeli, and to express, with all the authority of a former | 
Vice-President of the Council, his total disagreement with the 


| is now regarded as Conservative, he is Conservative only 


when the feeling of the people is still more Conservative; 
Conservative of their rights as parents, so far as these do not 
interfere with the still more urgent rights of the children; 
Conservative of their desire to see religious principles 
mingled with their children’s intellectual teaching, so far as 
that may be consistent with childish intellects; Conser- 
vative, again, of the right of the people to determine freely 
the conditions of their own labour, if they do not impose 
tyrannical conditions on others. Mr. Forster’s Liberalism is 
of the sort which starts from sympathy with the people, 
and which endeavours in every way so to imbue the people 
with a sense of the dignity of popular freedom, as to diminish 
the tendency to a tyranny of the majority. Indeed, in spite 
of the popular sympathy which he feels so deeply, he has 
never yielded to the demand for what he thought tyrannical 
power for the majority, such as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
asks for through the Permissive Bill; and he has 
done all in his power to promote the independence of indi- 
vidual opinion in politics, both by introducing the ex- 
periment of the cumulative vote, and by urging that it is 
the chief use of the ballot to render thinking members of a 
crowd independent of the crowd’s moral pressure. He has 
always, too, fostered that deep respect for our national name 
and our great national career, which makes what may be 
called the Imperial, as distinguished from the utilitarian 
school in foreign and colonial policy ; while his sympathy for 
anything like oppressed races has always held in check, as in the 
Jamaica insurrection, his inclination to appreciate strong and 
energetic government. While Mr. Lowe’s school of Liberalism 
has always been of the notional type, the type which rests chiefly 
on proved utility and so-called economical science,—Mr. Forster's 
has always been of the national type, of the type which aims 
chiefly at making the English masses feel their true strength, 
and so raise their ideal of life, as to comprehend within it all 
of power, and of hope, of happiness, and of dignity, of which 
they may be capable. This is the secret of his sympathy 
with the cause alike of the operative and the agricultural 
labourer. This is what has always made him so Democratic, 
and yet so Conservative in his democracy, so anxious to give the 
people a sense of power and duty, and to help them to develope 
that feeling in a manner that raises them in their own self- 
respect. We may add, that while Mr. Forster seems to have 
studied both the House of Commons and the temper of the 
people, Mr. Lowe seems to study neither, but to be almost 
incapable of moving beyond the circle of his own brilliant 
political individuality. 

As we have said, we have no intention of attempting to solve 
the question of the ultimate leadership of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Goschen and Lord Hartington are both far more formidable 
claimants for that place than Mr. Lowe, though Mr. Lowe has 
abilities of a kind which are possessed by no other man of his 
party. But weare sure of this, that the Liberalism of the 
future will not be of Mr. Lowe’s type ; that if Mr. Goschen or 
Lord Hartington should lead, either the one or the other will 
find it needful to take up a political position far nearer to that of 
Mr. Forster than to that of Mr. Lowe. Mr. Lowe could hardly 
have made a more serious blunder than in trying to use Mr. 
Forster’s political position as a foil to set off hisown. His 
political creed is trenchant but patchwork, and somewhat 
scrappy,—not all of a piece. Mr. Forster's has a wholeness 
about it such as only creeds which grow from the sympathies, 
though they must be carefully governed and controlled by the 
intellect, can ordinarily show. 





THE PRESENT PHASE OF THE FAMINE DISCUSSION 


HE Famine in Bengal has reached the stage at which, if 
the rains continue heavy, it is possible, but only possible, 

to foresee the end. The Government is still maintaining, and 
must maintain till November, 2,500,000 persons—this is the 
Viceroy’s calculation—who, but for State assistance, must even 
now perish for want of food. Moreover, it must still be ready 
to feed even larger masses, for the Ryots proper, the well-to-do 
peasants, are reaching, or in places have reached, the end of 
their resources, and are coming upon the hands of the 
officials, who begin themselves to yield to overwork, ex- 
posure, and excessive responsibility. The Bengalee dis- 
tricts, too, are showing signs of scarcity, rising at 
points, such as West Burdwan and the southern side of 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, to actual famine, which show 
to experienced eyes that by September the difficulty of 
relief will be extreme. The Government, however, on the 
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underrate his success when energy has supplied the deficiency 


other side, is ready and willing, and well supplied. Two months 
want of forwardness had caused. He has been English all 


were unfortunately lost, from causes which will yet have to 
be investigated ; but those two were caught up by an expendi- | over, suffering as England does in battle from want of readj- 


ture which Indian critics, who at heart do not care whether | ness, making up for the deficiency by nerve and stubbornnegg 
natives perish or not, now denounce as wantonly profuse. It | and emerging from the battle, as we hope, better prepared for 
was simply unavoidable. After the delay which had occurred, | a campaign than when he entered. Nor has his expenditure 
nothing but the most lavish expenditure, yielding fortunes to| been more lavish than the expenditure by which England 
all who would help on a grand scale, could have concentrated always, in a campaign, remedies her unreadiness, provides 











the carrying resources of Bengal upon the threatened 
points, or have enlisted the people willingly in a business 
which at first they so hated, that in repeated instances they 
burned their carts to avoid impressment. Fortunately, the 
Viceroy, once thoroughly aroused, pushed the Treasury aside, 
authorised excessive payments, as Lord Canning did during the 


Mutiny time, and every class, tempted by the hope of sudden | 


’ gain, enlisted in the relief. The planters, the native contractors, 
the muhajuns, even the cartmen individually came forward 
heartily, and though of course overpaid, nearly up to the 
figures current in the Mutiny, they supplied the one grand 
want. The plan for which we have all along contended 
was adopted in every detail. The central stores were 
filled in time. The minor stores were carefully ar- 
ranged. The relief by villages was adopted, and at last 
even the proposal to use manual labour for carriage 
was officially approved. A recent order by the Lieutenant- 
Governor directs that, if during the rains other means fail, 
the males of any stricken village may be impressed, and com- 
pelled to march to the nearest store, returning with food 
sufficient to meet the village need. Finally, relief in money 
having become useless, and all fear of interfering with private 
trade at an end, the muhajuns, or native grain-dealers, were 
allowed to buy at the Government stores, and to retail the grain 
at a profit not exceeding two per cent. upon the Government 
price. As they are usually paid by the month, this leaves 
them a heavy profit per annum. They came forward eagerly, 
and the great store of grain is being depleted at the rate, in 
some places, of a thousand tons a week. What with this 
device, the multiplication of centres, the vast collection 
-of transport— made so vast mainly by expenditure — 
and the matured experience of its officers, the Government 
stands prepared to meet the famine wherever it breaks 
out, without delay, or vacillation, or risk of failure. 
The entire service, thoroughly convinced that about the 
Famine no excuses will be received, is working splendidly, 
and the Government has, in fact, improvised an effective 
Poor-Law Establishment for the people of Bengal, to keep 
working for at least another five months of danger. If 
at the end of that time the natural supply is insufficient, as 
it may be in Northern Tirhoot, the machinery will be kept in 
motion ; if otherwise, it will be quietly but decisively brought 
to a stand-still. There is no chance whatever of its being 
continued for one day after the need has ended, for in the 
first place, the stock of grain, if over-large—and it 
is far from over-large, for if the rains are not above 
the average it will not be large enough—can be dissipated 
in a month by sales on slightly better terms; and in the 
second place, the Government is too strong to be even 
momentarily coerced. It could have left the people to starve 
without danger of insurrection, and it can order them to their 
homes and their work without danger of resistance. The 
entire case, therefore, stands in broad figures thus :—The exer- 
tions of the London Press and its agents, the timely speech of 
Mr. Disraeli, and the “ despotism” of Lord Salisbury have so 
stimulated the Indian Government, that it has undertaken a 
task never yet attempted by man. It has endeavoured to feed for 
a twelvemonth tree millions of human beings, under difficulties 
to which the difficulties in Ireland were trivial, and it has, in 
all human probability, if the rains are full—that is, if nature 
resumes her ordinary course—succeeded in the attempt. That 
is a magnificent feat to have accomplished, and one before 
which all criticism—certainly all criticism of the pettier sort 
—nust, perforce, give way. Lord Northbrook, as we deem, 
was too late, and as we have previously shown, was mistaken 
as to the intensity of the famine; but once aware of the 
facts—once, that is, sure of his information—he remedied 
that mistake in the only ways open to him,—by strenuous, per- 
sistent, personal effort, and by a resolute disregard of outlay, 
as compared with human life. He has, so far, entirely suc- 
ceeded, for though his list of twenty-two dead of hunger is 
a mere formula, deaths from want being reported as deaths 
from fever, dysentery, and old age, it is certain that the rate 
of deaths has been small, and we, who condemned his conduct 


as it were, the tools which ought to have been ready to her 
hands. We believe when the work is finished it will be found 
that the waste absolutely essential to compensate the delay 
| has not exceeded a million; that the great work could not 
have been achieved—if it has been achieved—at a cost lesg 
| than a million or so short of the cost incurred; that we haye 
| not, in fact, wasted, under far more difficult circumstances, 
/more than a third of the sum admitted to have been 
wasted in Ireland in securing a far less perfect result, 
The waste of that sum was essential to make up the 
lee-way, and in our judgment, to save it would have been 
a cruelty exasperated by our peculiar relation to the people 
relieved. We have robbed them for a century. They are 
within the limit of the Bengal Lieutenant-Governorship, and 
within that limit we have for a century raised a surplus 
revenue of which part ought, in common honesty, to have been 
devoted to the improvement of the province itself. It has not 
been so devoted, but has been spent upon our wars. No man 
acquainted with Bengal, whatever his hatred of our views, 
questions that this is true; that up to the death of Lord 
Dalhousie, and indeed, up to this day Bengal has been robbed, 
has been refused that share of her own revenue which every 
other province has received. 

It is just at this stage of the proceedings that a few of the 
Indian papers have begun to raise a cry about “ waste,” and 
“‘ sensational writing,” and “ manufactured famine ;’’ to attack 
individuals, and to assert that we are creating for the first time 
a permanent Poor Law. Except as to the charge of writing 
| rhetorically, instead of dully, to which we plead guilty, and 
shall plead guilty again, whenever Englishmen stuff their ears 
as they did about this famine till Mr. Disraeli spoke, there is 
not one word of truth in all these charges, which really proceed 
from a belief that it would have been wiser to let Nature 
have her way, and thin an over-close population at discretion. 
The famine has not as yet struck the Bengalee-speaking people 
heavily, as Sir G. Campbell in his narrative of November 21 
| feared it might; but it has struck the Beharees, and there is 

no shadow of doubt that but for the energy pressed on the 
peepee of India by the London Press, by the Duke of 
| 





| 





| 








Argyll, and by Lord Salisbury, nearly three millions of 
people would have died of hunger. They are alive, and 
we are utterly careless of any other justification in 
the eyes of anybody. As for a Poor Law, we have 
supported nothing of the kind, nor, to our knowledge, 
has anybody else, and should regard the institution of any 
such system as ruinously injurious to the morale of the 
people. The Famine has been a campaign, not a question 
of military estimates, and it has been fought by ourselves 
from the first, by the Indian Government ever since Sir 
R. Temple’s Report, and by the Tory Cabinet since it 
assumed power, as a campaign, with an entire disregard 
of anything except the victory, now most probable, though 
even now not securely or fully attained. If victory has 
cost a million too much, be it so,—we are sorry for the 
million. But without the million victory was absolutely 
| unattainable, and defeat would have cost three times as 
|many lives. As for those who assert even now, with all 
official information before them, that there is no Famine, we 
have of course no arguments to offer them which they could 
understand, for even if brayed in a mortar, nothing could be 
expected out of them. 











A NECESSITARIAN POET. 

HE Academy, a paper which, after many vicissitudes, seems at 
last to have fallen into good hands, called attention last week, 

by some highly appreciative words, to a poem printed in a place 
where one scarcely expects poems, the National Reformer. Struck 
by an extract, in which the poet seemed to express in admirable 
lines his grief at the victory of Doubt, at the impossibility, or 
rather the distantness, of any solution for the problem of life, we 
obtained, with some difficulty—all numbers containing the verses 
being out of print—a copy of the entire production, only to find 
that the stanzas which had attracted us were at variance with the 





in the beginning as wanting in foresight, shall be the last to 


whole remainder of its thought ; or at least, if they were not, if 
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the thought might still be traced, the poet’s skill had failed him 
in some way so strange as to suggest that he had been over- 


mastered by his own inner consciousness, till he had been com- 
pelled to invest the infernal figure he was trying to shape, with a 
humanity which bad not entered into his original design. Shelley 
he is none, though the critic of the Academy seems to hint at a 
resemblance, for he could no more have written the ‘ Revolt of 
[slam ” than the ‘‘ Ode to the Skylark;” and his melody, where 
he is melodious—and he very often is not—is not that of Shelley's 
silver trumpet, but of Edgar Poe’s brass horn. Nevertheless, 
though annoyed with many harshnesses and many excessive in- 
equalities, the reader cannot deny to the unknown writer the true 
lyric cry, which marks the poet who is not merely a versifier, 
or only a thinker; or to his work some praise which Dante 
would have sanctioned. Dante delirious might have written ‘‘ The 
City of Dreadful Night.” Nor do we see the marked originality 
of thought of which the Academy speaks, though there is ori- 
ginality of illustration of the ghastly kind ; for he does but use 
his power to teach, in striking verse, the melancholy doctrine, old 
as the Nile, that man is but a self-deluded fool to think himself 
either divine, or immortal, or noteworthy at all; that Necessity 
alone exists, and that Necessity is cruel. A Hindoo Pundit would 
understand all his philosophy, and wonder calmly how all that had 
come to be discussed again. He paints with a broad daubing 
brush, dipped in the blackest paint, over Faith and Hope and 
Love the word Avayx7, and says that they, being but covered 
with his paint, are clearly dead :— 

‘The world rolls round for ever like a mill; 


It grinds out death and life and good and ill; 
It has no purpose, heart or mind or will. 
While air of Space and Time’s full river flow 
The mill must blindly whirl unresting so: 
It may be wearing out, but who can know? 
Man might know cne thing were his sight less dim ; 
That it whirls not to suit his petty whim, 
That it is quite indifferent to him. 
Nay, does it treat him harshly as he saith? 
It grinds him some slow years of bitter breath, 
Then grinds him back into eternal death.” 
Theoriginality of the writer’s thought consists not in his creed, which 
men thought out and rejected before Job, but in his own horror 
of his creed; in the ghastliness with which he invests it, the 
fervour with which he hates it, the energy with which he depicts 
all the degradation it involves, and yet goes on believing it. 
Necessity alone exists, and Necessity is a fiend. The world, 
under her rule, is but a City of Dreadful Night, wherein men, like 
many other beasts, can see even when the moonlight does not 
glimmer, but where all, nevertheless, is darkness, darkness that 
may be felt :— 
** And soon the eyo a strange new vision learns : 
The night remains for it as dark and dense, 
Yet clearly in this darkness it discerns 
As in the daylight with its natural sense ; 
Perceives a shade in shadow not obscurely, 


Pursues a stir of black in blackness surely, 
Sees spectres also in the gloom intense. 


The ear, too, with the silence vast and deep, 
Becomes familiar tho’ unreconciled ; 

Hears breathings as of hidden life asleep, 
And muffled throbs as of pent passions wild, 

Far murmurs, speech of pity or derision ; 

But all more dubious than the things of vision, 
So that it knows not when it is beguiled.” 


And amid this gloom a figure wanders in a circle, stopping only 
to proclaim, each time he passes a particular spot, ‘ Here lies 
dead Faith,’ ‘ Here lies dead Hope,’ ‘ ITere lies dead Love ;’ and 
men who thought they had them all, themselves only live on 


bezause,— 
“ Take a watch, eraso 
The signs and figures of the circling hours, 
Detach the hands, remove the dial-face ; 
The works proceed until run down; although 
Bereft of purpose, void of use, still go.” 
Men are, in fact, machines, cursed with a belief that they are 
more, with a hunger of escape from the resistless compulsion from 
which escape is none,— 
“ They leave all hope behind who enter there : 
One certitude while sane they cannot leave, 
One anodyne for torture and despair ; 
The certitude of Death, which no reprieve 
Can put off long; and which, divinely tender, 
But waits the outstretched hand to promptly render 
That draught whose slumber nothing can bereave.” 
But the hand cannot be stretched except by a few, and one of the 
ghastliest suggestions in the poem is that the portal of suicide 


| 


| 
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‘From wandering through many a solemn scene 
Of opium-visions, with a heart serene 
And intellect miraculously bright: 
I wake from daydreams to this real night. 
From making hundreds laugh and roar with glee 
By my transcendant feats of mimicry, 
And humour wanton as an elvish sprite : 
I wake from daydreams to this real night. 
From prayer and fasting in a lonely cell, 
Which brought an ecstacy ineffable 
Of love and adoration and delight: 
I wake from daydreams to this real night. 
From ruling on a splendid kingly throne 
A nation which beneath my rule has grown 
Year after year in wealth and arts and might: 
I wake from daydreams to this real night. 
From preaching to an audience fired with faith 
The Lamb who died to save our souls from death, 
Whose blood hath washed our scarlet sins wool-white: 
I wake from daydreams to this real night. 
From drinking fiery poison in a den 
Crowded with tawdry girls and squalid men, 
Who hoarsely laugh and curse and brawl and fight: 
I wake from daydreams to this real night. 


781 


hope, which the Suicide never has. No man escapes the City of 
Dreadful Night; no effort avails him, no manner of life can save 
him ; the same pall envelopes alike the just and the unjust, the 
good and the evil, the priest and the prowler, those who believe 
and those who reject, the patriot and the actor, the statesman and 
the scholar :— 


| 


From picturing with all beauty and all grace 
First Eden and the parents of our race, 

A luminous rapture unto all men’s sight: 

I wake from daydreams to this real night. 
From writing a great work with patient plan 
To justify the ways of God to man, 

And show how ill must fade and perish quite : 
I wake from daydreams to this real night. 
From desperate fighting with a little band 
Against the powerful tyrants of our land, 

To free our brethren in their own despite : 

I wake from daydreams to this real night.” 


Through fifteen hundred lines, with endless iteration, with ever- 
varying illustration, the singer preaches the creed he at once 
trusts and loathes—the latter, it may be, unconsciously—sometimes 
in harsh croakings, sometimes in passionate lyrics ;—and the 
poem would be unique in its long-drawn gloom, a gloom which, 
however artificial, is yet impressive, but for the strange stanzas 
that the Academy has quoted, and which seem to have shaped 
themselves against their author's will :— 


“T sat me weary on a pillar’s base, 

And leaned against the shaft; for broad moonlight 
O’erflowed the peacefulness of cloistered space, 

A shore of shadow slanting from the right : 
The great cathedral’s western front stood there, 
A wave-worn rock in that calm sea of air. 

Before it, opposite my place of rest, 

Two figures faced each other, large, austere ; 

A couchant sphinx in shadow to the breast, 
An angel standing in the moonlight clear ; 
So mighty by magnificence of form, 
They were not dwarfed beneath that mass enorm, 
Upon the cross-hilt of a naked sword 

The angel's hands, as prompt to smite, were held; 
His vigilant intense regard was poured 

Upon the creature placidly unquelled, 

Whose front was set at level gaze which took 
No heed of aught, a solemn trance-like look. 
And as I pondered these opposed shapes 

My eylids sank in stupor, that dull swoon 
Which drugs and with a leathern mantle drapes 

The outworn to worse weariness. But soon 
A sharp and clashing noise the stillness broke, 
And from the evil lethargy I woke. 

The angel’s wings had fallen, stone on stone, 

And lay there shattered ; hence the sudden sound: 
A warrior leaning on his sword alone 

Now watched the sphinx with that regard profound ; 
The sphinx unchanged looked forthright, as aware 
Of nothing in the vast abyss of air. 

Again I sank in that repose unsweet, 

Again a clashing noise my slumber rent ; 
The warrior’s sword lay broken at his feet : 

An unarmed man with raised hands impotent 
Now stood before the sphinx, which ever kept 
Such mien as if with open oyes it slept. 

Mine eyelids sank in spite of wonder grown ; 

A loud crash upstartled me in dread: 

The man had fallen forward, stone on stone, 

And lay there shattered, with his trunkless head 
Between the monster’s large quiescent paws, 
Beneath its grand front changeless as life’s laws.” 


He meant those verses to be as gloomy as the rest, and as indi- 
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cative of the imbecility of human hope, of the passionless cruelty 
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of Nature or of Law; but as if to confute his own theory, he has 
not found the fitting words, and angel and hero and penitent fall 
prostrate, not before Despair, but before the gigantic figure in 
which the Egyptian hierophants embodied Doubt. ‘The Sphinx is 
calm and dreadless, and unmoved by the generations of men, but 
still she looks into the abyss of air in unending expectation. It is 
Doubt, not Despair, which has for the hour achieved the victory. 
The body of the poem, however, is all gloom, and it is in 
this gloom that the answer to the poet’s argument seems to} 
us to be found. No man may prove by mere logic that | 
Necessity does not exist, for even if he believes in God, God 
like man may be a necessity; but why, if Necessity be the 
only cause, should the effect be gloom, and not light,—why, that 
is, should man, of all that lives, be the only being in whom his 
impersonal ruler excites so deep a fear, that even the occasionally 
, artificial and strained horror of this writer will touch in all men 
some hidden chord of sympathy? If the doubt be solved, and this 
be certainty—if the meaningless mill grinds on for ever—what, if 
we can get that certainty, is there to be so horrified about ? If| 
there has been no past and will be no hereafter, and life is but a} 
dream within a dream, as the writer says, and copies Poe in saying, | 
why moan over man in mournful numbers, as over a being who | 
endures some exceptional lot? The true fatalist, did such a man | 
ever exist, would not be a horror-struck semi-maniac, but a lotus- 
eater, or a calm sage, or even a man devoted to philanthropy. 
Beating Necessity just a little, and making his brethren happier 
in her despite, might amuse him very much. The Mohammedan | 
Doctors say that Mohammed had risen to that conception, 
—that his heaven is not a glorified harem, but a place where | 
all modes of happiness are possible, and all infinitely secure, | 


where the wise may gather wisdom for ever, and the religious | 
meditate serenely, and the sensual luxuriate, all equally at peace. | 
The world might be made pleasant enough even for its toil- | 
ing millions, if there were nothing else to think about but the | 
extirpation of pain and disease, and the search for the drugs, | 
which assuredly exist, which can create a pleasant dreamland ; | 
and if, when pain, or misfortune, or satiety came, man, fearing | 
nothing and hoping nothing, could escape instantaneously from 
the world, at his own will, without a pang. Even the sentence 
of capital punishment under which we all live is nothing, if there | 
is no duty in living, no pang in dying, no ending save as the end- | 
ing of a dream. When the symptom called Death was near, the | 
doctors would give us opium till we ended in painless sleep. 
Why all this horror of the pressure of a Jaw of which we know | 
the limits, and can at will break the bonds? It does not press, | 
or need not press, on the majority, and if it does press,—go. The! 
true horror, the awful thought on which man could never dwell 
persistently without madness, is one this writer has not hinted at, | 
—that man was the sport of blind Necessity, and part of his doom 
under that Necessity was eternal life; the thought, that is, that 
pain, or powerlessness, or effort without a reason save fear of | 
pain, might last for ever, might accumulate through innumerable 
cycles, and might still not transcend the faculties man in his new | 
form had obtained of bearing pain. Men have survived 
the rack,—imagine the rack protracted till the human brain | 
gives way in the effort to reckon time. Is not this horror | 
that exists in man, and in man alone, this loathing of sub- 
mission to Necessity, one proof at least that it is false, 
that his straining instinct after a juster ruler has been implanted 
from outside? Why squeal so, when at the worst you may be| 
lotos-eater, or at the best, work yourself out in the determination 
that mankind shall be happier than it has been, though there will 
be no reward to you? It is surely the most inartistic of work, for 
aconvinced Necessitarian to go on talking of gloom and want of light 
and groping in the dark, and dead faith and dead hope and dead love 
in the highersense. What,if Necessity reigns, and he believes that 
sovereignty, does he want with them all? Why fight the Sphinx, 
or bother about her ‘‘ unquelled eyes,” or think about her at all, 
when he knows contest to be useless, the eyes immovable, the 
monster always at rest? The truth is, he does not believe it, and 
cannot believe it, and must fight, whether he wants to or not; 
and in that instinctive unbelief and instinctive determination to 
contend is the answer to the whole theory of Necessity,—the cer- 
tainty, otherwise so difficult to gain whenever man has risen to 
the consciousness of Law, that the will is free. And if the will be 
free, Necessity is not Queen. 











| 





THE MOTIVES OF THE LEGITIMISTS. 
ID the Due de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia really mean that 
the Comte de Chambord has a divine right to rule, when, 


on Monday last, he called on the National Assembly to de- 


clare the Government of France to be a Monarchy, placed 


under the head of the Royal House? Most English people 
fancy that such must have been his meaning, because he ig 
a Legitimist, and they marvel that such a creed could be 
credited by any man out of Bedlam. And it is certainly 
startling creed, when it is stated by the theologians, or by 
those laymen who are more sacerdotal than the priests. The 
Bourbons, it assumes, draw their claim to rule from a divine sane- 
tion infinitely more august than the parchment compacts of Par. 
liaments or than the will of peoples. The Bourbons are the 
descendants of St. Louis, and he was the heir of Kings round 
whom the grace and the sanctity of Heaven grow ag 
subtilely as the grass of the field grows over naked Spots 
of ground. Arising before Democracy had put forth itg 
baleful claims, their rights are independent of its decrees, and 
they rest on the same basis as the authority of the father over 
his children. The King is the father of his people. His duty ig 
to guide them for their own good, and their duty is to obey, 
Should he wrong them, they will be avenged at the Judgment 
Day, but they must not presume to be the ministers of their own 
wrath by lifting a hand against the Lord’s anointed. They must 
leave vengeance to God. Rebellion against their King is the 
greatest sin that can be committed by any people. ‘Triumph it 
may for a time, but Heaven will let loose its lightnings upon 
rebellion in due season. The French Revolution was the greatest 
calamity, as well as the greatest sin, ever committed by the French 
people, and Heaven has doomed them to expiate their guilt in 
the tears and blood of generations. They will not begin to be 
forgiven until they shall give the Throne back to the descendant 
of the King whom they murdered, and until they free him from 
the degrading fetters of Democratic claims. ‘They must once 
more think of duties, instead of rights. They must fly from 
the thought of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, as they would 
from the temptations of the Devil. They must forget every 
Democratic lesson that they have learned during the last eighty 
years, and begin where they left off, before they slew the King. 
In order that the work of renouncing the pomps and the vanities 
of the Revolution may be easy, they must couple the names of 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Robespierre, Danton, and Napoleon with the 
most energetic Commination Service which can be devised by 
priestly piety. Finally, they must once more give themselves and 
their country into the keeping of Holy Church; and when the 
King shall act in like manner, France will become as glorious and 
as pious as she was when the Bourbons were her earthly Providence. 

The materials of some such theory may certainly be drawn 
from the sermons of Bossuet, and he may have believed it in a 
vague way, so long as he did not subject it to the touchstone of 
fact. It may also have furnished a real faith to the hysterical 
recluses of monasteries, to devout women, and to those devotees 
who looked at every event of human life from the door of a 
church. But we doubt whether it was ever credited by any other 
human beings, and it was certainly never the creed of any other 
portion of the French people who could be said to have had a 
creed at all. The nobles did not attach such sanctity to the 
person of their monarch when he thwarted their wills, although 


| they usually talked a language of loyalty as high-flown as the 


words of gallantry which they addressed to Court dames. On 
the contrary, they often rebelled against the anointed 
King, and indeed the theory that he had a divine right 
to exact absolute obedience does not seem to have taken 
a dogmatic shape until the sixteenth century, when the 
subsiding storm of the Reformation was still shaking ancient 
sanctities, when men were fearful about the fate of all things in 
Church and State, and when the ear of prophetic anticipation 
might already have heard the faint notes of that tremendous 
convulsion which, a century and a half Jater, was to destroy the 
old systems of government. ‘Ihus the theory of Divine Right 
was really the application of theological buttresses to a menaced 
State. Men like Bossuet argued that France could not exist 
without a monarchy, nor a monarchy without the Bourbons; 
and they further argued that the destruction of that system 
would do immeasurable injury to the Church, and therefore 
to the eternal interests of mankind. Hence they naturally 
thought that the existing arrangement must have been ordained 
by Heaven, in some bigh and special sense, and since the age was 


‘essentially theological, they sought a theological basis for their 


beliefs. ‘Those secular considerations, those appeals to motives of 
self-interest, and those references to the will of peoples which seem 
all-important to us, could scarcely have dawned on the mind of 
Bossuet ; or if they did, he must have thought them as weak as we 
think the claims of Divine Right. Ile knew that the best way to 
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keep men loyal was to tell them that they would be damned if | selves, the hard aristocratic crust of their minds had been 


they should rebel, and we repeat that Bossuet may have believed | softened by the solvents of democratic teaching. 
Thus did the civil and the | Church itself was submissive to the King only so long 


his theory in a vague fashion. 


Nay, the 


ecclesiastical necessity of the State generate the theological |as he obeyed her influence, and it was easy to see that 


sanction, and the theological sanction generate in turn an even she could become revolutionary. 


elaborate dogmatic system, which hedged round the King with 
an array of sacred rights. Precisely the same process of growth 
was seen in England. Her ancient Kings carried about with them 
the same kind of divinity as her Barons, but that did not save 
them from rebellions, nor did the English people believe that they 
were flying in the face of Heaven when they helped the nobles to 
resist the tyranny of John. It was not until the time of James I. 
and Charles I, that the theory of Divine Right began to take a defi- 
nite and dogmatic shape, and it did not fully blossom until it was 
cultivated by the High-Church divines of James II. Sancroft 
and Ken found that the Throne and the Altar would, in all pro- 
bability, stand or fall together. The best protection of Episco- 
pacy against the Vandal bands of Puritanism was, they saw, 
a strong monarchy, and they believed that no monarchy would 
be safe from the blows of another Cromwell unless it were 
sanctified by religion. So they were irresistibly led to give a 
theological character to the rights even of a King who wasa 
Catholic, who oppressed the Bishops themselves, and who was 
notoriously eager to make his own religion that of England. We 
do not mean that Sancroft and the other Anglican prelates de- 
liberately framed or accepted the theory of Divine Right to 
strengthen their own position, but we do mean that they were 
unconsciously led to adopt it because they fancied it to be the best 
protection against the attacks of Puritanism. English Bishops 
would never have developed Divine Right into a system, if Charles 
II. and James II. had been converted to Presbyterianism, if they 
had made war upon Episcopacy, and if they had turned every 
parish church into a conventicle. In such a case, the Episcopal 
intellect would have beer nimble enough to formulate the divine 
right, not of kings, but of rebels, provided that the rebels had 
been on the side of the Church. 

The Comte de Chambord doubtless holds some loose theory that 
his right to govern France is such as Parliaments did not give, 
and cannot take away. M. de Belcastel and the other Clerical 
fanatics who form his body-guard certainly hold that opinion in a 
definite form. M. Louis Veuillot delights to express it with 
rhetorical ferocity, when he seeks to show his boundless hatred 


Divine Right, there- 


| fore, as it is understood by most of the Legitimists, is not the 
| absurd theory which most English suppose it to be; and the 


Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, who is a sensible man, 
would doubtless refuse to recite the idolatrous rhetoric in which 
Bossuet celebrates the glories, the perfections, and the absolute 
powers of the Bourbon Kings. Legitimacy is certainly laden 
with so many mischievous tenets as to be the old Toryism of 
France, and she would indeed be stricken with calamity if it were 
to triumph ; but the spirit of the creed is mistaken by those who 
imagine it to be merely a bundle of antiquated absurdities, 
consecrated by the fictions of priests. 





CARICATURE AND THE CARICATURABLE. 

HE first of the amusing Caricature cases in Dublin this week 
ended in a verdict which certainly seems to English eyes some- 

what monetrous. Sir William Carroll,—a respectable Dublin apo- 
thecary, who was knighted for entertaining the Prince and Princess 
of Wales when he was Lord Mayor of Dublin, and was again 
elected to that office of dignity in the following year, and who quite 
recently had a distinguished attack of gout, but who, none the less, 
does unquestionably scem to have something intrinsically carica- 
turable about him, and to have transmitted that something in an 
even higher degree to his son,—was caricatured at the end of last 
year by a gentleman of the name of Michael Angelo Hayes, in a 
comic paper, as a clown, with an enormously swollen and gouty leg 
and foot, and “a leering and ridiculous” expression of counten- 
ance, stretching out his hand and saying, *‘ Is there anything I 
can go for to fetch for to carry for to get? A Lord Mayor, 
a Collector-General, a City Marshal, an Apothecary-General, a 
City Treasurer, a Town Councillor?” ‘The occasion of this attack 
was, that after retiring from his town-councillorship last year, in 





consequence of the great attack of gout we referred to, he had on his 


| recovery again come forward as a candidate for a new vacancy; and 


of the Revolution and his scorn for the men who are still doing | 


its work. All these zealots have certainly a speechless contempt | . 
| secure a re-election. 


= | rivalry with Mr.. Jarroll had instilled malice into the artist’ 
Yet we doubt whether even they would try to reverse the | rivalry with Mr. Jobn Carroll had instilled malice into the artist's 


for popular rights, and a religious belief in the rights of the Kirg. 


chief work of the Revolution. At least the great majority 
of the Legitimists would not dream of doing anything so in- 
sane, for they do not believe in the old theory of Divine Right, 
or in the theological dogmas of the clergy. Many of them are as 
determined Voltairians as M. Gambetta himself, even when they 
talk glibly about the guidance of Holy Church. When M. Batbie 
does so, no one fancies that he is in earnest. He patronises the 
Church because she commands an immense force of religious gens 
darmes, and because she would place it at the service of a 
monarchy. He advocates the erection of a monarchy because he 
thinks that it would be the only stable form of government. And 
he demands a Legitimate Monarchy, in order to get rid of pre- 
tenders to the Throne, and to utilise ail the loyalty that still exists 
in France. Nay, M. Renan is also a Legitimist, and he has 
written the subtlest plea in favour of restoring the old monarchy. 
Democracy seems, then, poor and vulgar to his fastidious soul ; his 
imagination is fired by the tales of the giory which attended the 
France of these Bourbons; and he fears that, under the Republic, 
this nation would become a collection of disunited parishes. 
Such men as M. Renan or M. Batbie are Legitimists in 
precisely the same sense as Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Lowe. 





| 
| 


They | 


say to themselves that, if there must be a King at all, he ought to 


be the one whose claim will be least contestable. Other Legiti- 
mists go farther. Family ties link them to the old régime, or real 
theological beliefs make them enthusiastic devotees of Royalty, or 
their sympathies are kindled by the tales of regal France, and 


they are fired by that passionate and unreasoning royalty which | 


is the religion of politics. Such persons may vaguely assert the 


rights of the King, denounce the Revolution, and clamour for | 
the White Flag. But it does not follow that they would become | 
the slaves of any King, and indeed they might stubbornly press the | 


_ 
| the quotation refers appears to have been this :— 


the caricature representing him as a gouty clown, eagerly soliciting 
anything there was the least chauce of his getting, appeared on 
the morning of the election. His son, John, was afterwards cari- 
catured iu the costume of a City Marshal, a post he had gained when 
the artist, Mr. Hayes, who had once been City Marshal, failed to 
And it was imputed that this unsuccessful 


mind against the Carrolls, father and son, who had formerly been 
his friends and supporters. Mr. John Carroll was caricatured in 
the ‘‘tunic” appropriate to a City Marshal, ‘‘his lower dorsal pro- 
portions,” to use the language of Sir W. Carroll’s advocate, * being 
of the most ridiculous and humanly impossible dimensions,” and an 
inscription being set beneath the figure of Mr. John Carroll to the 
effect that he was * the imitation article,” Sir William Carroll, it 
was implied, being the genuine type. ‘The counsel for the de- 


| fendant, on the other hand, maintained that there was nothing 


about the ‘“ fundamental proportions” of Mr. John Carroll in 
the caricature that was much exaggerated. ‘‘If the Marshal's 
tunic,” he said, ‘‘did not cover an important part of Mr. John 
Carroll’s person, that was the fault of Sir Bernard Burke,” who, 
it appears, devised the dress of a City Marshal. Indeed the 
picture, it was suggested in the second trial, might have fairly 
gained for Mr. Carroll Junior the epithet ‘ kallipygos,” ap- 
plied to a celebrated Neapolitan Venus. ‘The latter caricature, 
that of the younger gentleman, was made more amusing by a short 
quotation, running merely, “‘ Johnny, I hardly knew you!” from 


/a vulgar song, in which a soldier called ** Johnny ” is reproached 


with running away from his wife and child, and twitted with the 
strangeness of his appearance in a military costume which did not 
seem to suit his naturally mild expression. ‘The verse to which 


“Oh, darling dear, you look so queer! 
Hurroo, hurroo ! 
Where are your eyes that looked so mild? 
Why did you skedaddle from me and the child ? 
Oh, Johnny, I hardly knew you! 
With drums and guns and guns and drums, 
The enemy nearly slew you. 
Oh, darling dear, you look so queer! 
Faith, Johnny, I hardly knew you !” 


rights of Parliament, if the Comte de Chambord were on the throne. | Now caricatures of this kind, founded on the peculiarities of 


Louis XVIII. found out that fact so soon as he had to govern 
France. 


public men’s persons, and intimating that they are too fond of 


The nobles were as ready to thwart the King as | office, and make themselves ridiculous in office, have always been re- 


they had been before the Revolution; and, in spite of them- | garded as almost matters of popular right. Nor does there seem 
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to have been anything to distinguish this case from that of 
the caricatures which appear every week in Punch, except 
that the caricature of Sir W. Carroll at least, was not original, 
—the idea of 
get was borrowed from an old caricature of Lord Brougham,— 
that Mr. Hayes, the artist, had had some sort of cause for 
hostility to the Carrolls,—and that when asked to apologise he 
declined, as it was stated, on the ground that an action for libel, 
by advertising his publication, would do it nothing but good, 
and that accordingly it was not his interest to apologise and 
prevent the action. Nothing worse was imputed to either of the 
Carrolls in the caricatures than that they were rather specially 
capable of being made ridiculous, and that the father was some- 
what greedy of office. But te Lord Chief Justice laid it down 
very confidently that to bring any one into ridicule and contempt 
isto libel him, and while he recommended the jury to act on the 
rule, ‘* Let your moderation be known unto all men ” in assessing 
damages, his charge leaned heavily to the side of giving damages, 


the clown asking for anything he could) 


| rather prominent public positions for which they are imperfectly 
, fitted, can hardly be conceived, than “‘ the civic celebrities” who 
_ have lately caused so much amusement in Dublin. 
It certainly does seem hardly fair, that, when caricatures are 
, nothing but the natural and pardonable, if not quite inevitable, 
_ exaggerations of such an incoherence between men and their cir- 
_ cumstances as they bring upon themselves, and to which they them. 
selves, too, by entering into public life, attract public observation, 
the ridicule thus provoked, if kept within fair limits, should be 
‘held as libellous, and punished with costs and fines. When the 
, caricature turns on features or qualities indicating a strong char. 
acter and connected with a considerable public career, there ig 
little danger of over-sensitiveness, and hardly any instances of its 
being publicly betrayed. But when the caricature is nothing 
more than an emphasising of the comedy of human caprice, of the 
| failures of dignity into which men will blunder who do not know 
what kind of costume, physical or moral, best becomes them, it ig 
| most probable that the objects of the caricature will be sensitive in 


though not the absurd amount,— £500,—claimed by the plaintiff. | pretty nearly direct proportion to the appropriateness of the ridi- 
The damages actually given by the jury in the first case were cule. Those who are conscious of awkwardness without any abund- 
apparently quite in harmony with the drift of the Lord Chief | ance of power, will be touchy about their awkwardness ; those who 
Justice’s charge; in the second, they gave only a farthing, | are more sensible of the power than of the awkwardness, will be indif- 


evidently against the Lord Chief Justice’s implied advice. 

It is all but certain, we think, that if a similar action 
had been brought in England, before the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the direction to the jury would have been 
in a very different sense. They would have been told 
that public men onght to look for treatment that cannot 
always be very gentle, that it is for the public interest, as 
well as amusement, that there should be freedom even for 
moderate satire; and that unless the satire exceeded such satire 
as a manly and moderately thick-skinned man would bear 
without undue vexation, the damages might well be assessed at 
a purely nominal amount. Certainly if every caricature of Lord 


Brougham’s nose, or of the grotesque mask,—as of one of the 
masks adorning the old-fashioned editions of Terence and 
Plautus,—under which Mr. Disraeli veils his high mind, or of 
Mr. Gladstone's frown, were to be treated as libellous, the faces of 


men of well-marked character might be made the source of a liberal 
income for them, were it not that the public would never continue 
to esteem very highly public men who could not bear laughing at 
without complaining ; for there cannot be public life at all with- 
out its incidents, and one of its incidents will always be that 
caricaturable men known to the public are sure to be caricatured. 
And though caricaturability in public men often results from the 
kind of energy and ability which make it tolerably easy to bear 
caricatures with equanimity, yet often unquestionably it does not. 
In these Irish cases, it is evident that the Carrolls, both father 
and son, were caricaturable rather from the unsuitability of their 
natures to the public circumstances in which they were, as one 


ferent. Thus the public is likely enough to suffer most in just those 
| cases where it is allowed least scope for self-defence through ridi- 
cule or satire. Where Broughams and O’Connells hold their peace, 
| Carrolls bring actions for libel; and yet the public gain something 
as well as their laugh out of the one class of caricaturables, and 
nothing to speak of but their laugh out of the other. This is 
rather hard. Society has its rights, as well as its duties. And it 
seems to us that one of society’s rights is to laugh at the laugh- 
able, if it does not go beyond the limits of honest ridicule, into 
what is malicious,—if it does not inflict wounds intended to rankle 
and fester, but only keeps the right to amuse itself with the follies 
and mistakes of its members. Ridicule has been called a test of 
| Truth. Thatit is not. But it is a fair test of strength and capacity. 
It is the caustic which many of the morbid growths of society need, 
and it is far more for the public interest that its reasonable use 
| should not be too carefully curtailed, than it is that ridiculous 
individuals should be sheltered from the laughter of the world in 
which they live. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
See 
THE NEW CHURCH QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
| Srr,—Since 1 last wrote to you, the House of Lords has changed 
| the constituency in Scotland to which it proposes to give the right of 
| patronage. But the change does not in the least meet the main 
| objection to the Bill, which was stated thus :—‘ It will for the 











may say, framed, than from any such prominent individual char- | first time change the Church of Scotland into a sect, by shutting 
acteristics, as, when they are striking and unusual, not un-| out from the franchise the whole parishioners aud the whole 
frequently also imply an unusual amount of intellectual and moral | Presbyterians, except a section which this very Bill admits to be 
force. Thus, Sir William Carroll, who is probably a very good- | least entitled to it historically.” I say deliberately that the Bill 
natured, as well as free-handed, man, or he would not have been | is more sectarian in its present form than in its former. 

twice in succession elected Lord Mayor of Dublin, seems to be| 1. A sacramental test is an awkward thing in many ways, but 
caricaturable mainly from want of the dignity befitting a public | it is not necessarily sectarian. Free Churchmen and United 
position than from any positive characteristic. Just as his son | Presbyterians in Scotland may, without the slightest sacrifice of 
was caricaturable chiefly because he would wear a tunic which | their ecclesiastical principle, sit down at the communion-table in 
did not become or adequately enclose his person, so the worthy | the Established Church, just as members of the present Established 
knight himself seems to be caricaturable only when he sets off |Church may do at theirs. And of course it is not unfrequently 
| done. Indeed, as the Duke of Argyll pointed out, no man of 


small infirmities against the not too fierce light which beats upon 
a Mayor or a Common Councillor. When he is put into the witness- | Christian profession and good life can be excluded, according to 


box, and bis counsel asks him whether he has observed in the carica- | the law of all these bodies. A sacramental test, therefore, may 
ture the pocket-handkerchief with the word “ Knighthood” upon it, | be narrow ; it may denationalise the Church, as Erastians say, or 
hanging ostentatiously out of the breeches-pocket of the figure in the | it may profane the sacrament, as extreme men on the other side 
caricature, and he innocently answers, ‘That's me;” or when being | suggest, but it is not directly sectarian. 


asked, ‘* Did you suffer pain of mind by this caricature?” he replies, | 2. But the test now proposed for Scotland is directly and ex- 
As a parishioner, I have, at 


‘* I never suffered more bodily pain of mind than since I saw that,” | 


and then corrects himself by saying, ‘‘ You know I only meant 


mental pain of mind,” one feels at once that the excellent gentle- | 
man did himself great injustice by placing himself in a position | 


which required at the very least presence of mind. In comparing 
the horrors of the caricature of himself with that of his son, he ex- 
pressed his feelings more vividly than accurately by saying, “I 
think one cruelly bad and the other equally worse,”—which was an 


inimitable mode at once of expressing his sense of grievance and of | 


letting off that smoke-puff of sudden bewilderment by which every 


fresh realisation of the grievance, even when the novelty had worn | 


off, was accompanied. Better examples of the kind of men who 


pressly and intentionally sectarian. 
| present, legal rights in my parish, whether I attend the Established 
| Church or not, and even if I attend it occasionally, and occasion- 
‘ally go with the mass of my neighbours to the Free Church on the 
hill. But if this Bill passes, I shall be compelled to declare to 
which Church I am an ‘‘adherent.” And the first result of that 
will be to send into every parish in Scotland not peace, but a 
| sword. 
3. What is an “adherent”? No human being knows. Is he 
a seat-holder? Then that will include Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, and Unitarians, who have seats in the parish church in 
right of farms or lands, and will exclude the mass of Cameronians, 


supply matter for caricature only because they come forward into | U.P. and F.C. Presbyterians. Is he a regular sitter in the Church ? 
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Yf so, how many visits in the year to the Free Church will dis- 
franchise him? Is he an occasional worshipper or hearer? If so, 
who is to decide when his attendance becomes too occasional, and 
who shall cut off the parcus Deorum cultor? The one thing plain 
about the test is its intention of sectarianism. But who is to work 
that intention so as to be successful ? 

4. 'This last is one of the most serious points in the Bill. It 
provides that ‘the Courts of the said Church are hereby declared 
to have the right to decide finally and conclusively upon all 
questions which may arise in the course of proceedings connected 
with the appointment, admission, and settlement” of the minister, 
and absolute power is given to the General Assembly of the 
Established Church, from time to time, to frame regulations. 
That is to say, the problem being to do justice to a Presbyterian 
country, where lay patronage has reduced the Established Church 
to a minority of a third, it is answered thus. Fix sectarianism in 
the Bill itself as your principle, so as to exclude most of the two- 
thirds, and then entrust the working of it out, not to the law, or 
to the people, but to the final and conclusive decision of the Courts 
of the one Church established. Was there ever anything more 
ingeniously contrary to the universal principles of legislation and 
common-sense? Was Parliament ever asked to abdicate its 
authority with a greater certainty of an unfortunate result ? 

5. And the result will be immediate. I have been inquiring in 
at least three important directions what the effect of the passing 
of this Bill will be upon the “ adherents ” of the disestablished 
Presbyterians in Scotland, and the response in each direction is 
that it will be accepted instantaneously as a casus belli, if nota 
challenge. I do not justify this, but at the same time I have no 
doubt of it. The Duke of Argyll will then have been successful 
in severing the position of the Established Church of Scotland 
from that of every other body in the empire (contrasting especially 
with that of the Church of England), and in singling it out for 
exceptional and speedy disestablishment. This might have been, 
as the Duke has frequently hinted, in the long run inevitable, but 
Parliament should distinctly understand that the precipitating of 
the question will be due to its own ignoring of the rights of the 
Presbyterians in a Presbyterian country ; and by ignoring them, I 
mean, not refusing them, but refusing even to inquire what they are. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 

{Does not the Duke of Argyll’s clause give the franchise to 
the communicants and to the congregation (as defined by the 
Assembly) not exclusively to the latter ?—Eb. Spectator.] 





PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH & FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—Both Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article in Macmillan’s Magazine 
and some of the replies to it seem to me to be pervaded by a 
fallacy which I shall be glad if you will allow me a little space to 
endeavour to point out. 
women are more numerous than men, we should run the danger, 
if women were enfranchised, of the stronger sex being outvoted 
on some question connected with the relations of the sexes to one 
another. The argument would be sound, if we were in the habit 
in this country, as has been done in France, of submitting ques- 
tions of State policy to a plébiscite of the whole community. But 
in a representative government like ours we never submit any 
question, unless it is one of supreme importance which has been 
agitating the whole community for years, pure and simple to the 
constituency. Practically, at almost every General Election the 
questions on which the individual elections turn are of the most 
multifarious character ; and it would be impossible for women to 
vote, as it has been alleged they would, “all on one side,” even 
were they disposed to do so; for the candidates would not be 
ranged against one another on their particular question. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith seems to wish it to be understood that our last 
General Election was a plébiscite on the question of the Budget ; 
surely a most unfortunate illustration, for never has there been an 


occasion on which the various elections were so largely determined | 


by a number of bye-issues. It was emphatically a contest for men, 
not measures, as the licensed victuallers-—who acted as though the 
only question before the country was the amount of restriction to be 
placed on the liquor traffic—are now finding out, to their cost. 
Whenever an election has turned mainly on a single issue, as 
Catholic emancipation, the repeal of the Corn Laws, or the dises- 


tablishment of the Irish Church, it is because a crying sense of | 


injustice has taken possession of the public mind, to the exclusion 
of all other considerations. The House of Commons must always 


act as a buffer to delay the practical execution of the will of the | 
It is safe to predict that the House of Lords and the , 


people. 


It seems to be assumed that because | 


| Established Church will survive by many years the time when the 
' majority of the people will demand their disestablishment. Should 
, the time ever arrive when the women of England shall unani- 
| mously demand the removal of some real or supposed injustice, I 
| cannot conceive that any believer in popular government can deny 
| that the time will be ripe for legislation. ‘That men would have 
| a right to refuse such change by force I can understand as an argu- 
ment from an advocate of a paternal despotism, but not from Mr. 
| Goldwin Smith. 
It is one of the safeguards of our Constitution that we have no 
direct representation of classes. [ad women the franchise, it is by 
| ho means certain that they would have a single direct representa- 
| tive in Parliament; the effect would rather be a general one on 
_the whole course of our legislation, and on the tone of Parlia- 
| mentary debates. This is now the second Parliament since the 
| working-man—our “master,” as it was the fashion to call him 
| Some years ago—has been enfranchised ; and he hasas yet sent only 
| two of his own class to Parliament, and one of those two has already 
| taken a public course, in a matter vitally affecting the interests of 
_ his class, which has not met with the approval of the majority of 
| his constituents. Nor can women as aclass ever have that amount 
| of organisation which the working-classes possess. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith repeats the old cry that the influence of 
women would be thrown entirely into the Clerical scale. It may be 
so; but at least he should bring forward some better argument in 
support of the assertion than the statement that it is probable that 
womanhood suffrage in France would result in the restoration of 
Henry V. or Napoleon IV. Was it women who brought back our 
Charles II.? Strong arguments may indeed be brought forward on 
the other side. At our School Board elections in November last, 
town after town followed the lead of Birmingham in returning 
non-denominational Boards, while in the Parliamentary election 
in the following February, the very same towns refused to follow 
the lead of Birmingham in returning Liberal members. I may 
give Brighton as an instance of many others which might be 
adduced. It is rather remarkable that at the School Board 
elections we had female suffrage, while at the Parliamentary 
elections we had not; and it is notorious that in the former case 
clerical influence was used to its utmost extent, both in the pulpit 
and out, to secure the return of the clerical candidates. Unless 
women are to be considered disqualified from voting merely 
' because they are women, no one has a right to argue that the 
| franchise must be refused them on the ground of subserviency to 
| the priests, unless he would on the same ground take it away from 
men. And if this principle is adopted, half the Roman Catholic 
| population of Ireland must be at once disfranchised, for will any 
| one maintain that Englishmen are more under priestly influence 
| than Irishmen? The recent return of the independent candidates 
‘for County Mayo shows, however, that the denunciations of the 
clergy are not always powerful against a strong political bias. 

The great argument—to my mind, unanswerable—in favour of 
female suffrage is that it will bring within the pale of the Consti- 
, tution an influential class, who now feel that they are excluded 
‘from it on no grounds of justice and wise expediency ; and wil! put 
an end to an agitation which, if it is continued much longer, may 
| foster some of the least amiable traits of both man’s and woman’s 
‘nature. This, instead of endangering the stability of our Consti- 
| tution, will but strengtben and solidify it. It is not from those 
| within its pale that a well-governed State has ever to fear revolu- 
tion or civil strife, but from those unjustly excluded, who have 
| no constitutional outlet for the expression of their grievances. 
Our policy has always been 

“To broaden down from precedent to precedent.” 
| The true safety and stability of the nation depend on refusing to 
no class or condition of men any political right from which they 
are not debarred by their own lawlessness or ignorance.—I am, 
| Sir, &c., 
Savile Club, June 13. 





| 


A.¥Frep W. BENNETT. 


| THE IRISH JUDICATURE BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
S1r,—Perhaps you will allow me space to tell a short story and 
'say a word in honour of one of the few Irish Judges who have won 
their way to the Irish Bench without soiling their fair fame with 
| the filth of Irish politics. 
| A rare concurrence of untoward circumstances has brought 
danger to the threshold of a hitherto happy family. The rich 
harvest annually reaped by the laborious members of the Irish Bar 
is in danger. ‘The clouds are gathering dark and heavy. Itisa 
ead sight to see the dejected faces of there accuseued only to 
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sunshine as they await the coming storm. ‘The first of these un- 
toward circumstances occurred in this way :—After the passing of 
the ‘*Land Act,” the County-Court Judges asked for more pay. | 


This they got from Mr. Lowe, through the kindly influence of the ' should be added, and then, with a rental of 3s. per week, § per 
But before it was granted, some! cent. net can be amply secured, after paying rates, taxes, and 


late Irish Lord Chancellor. 


returns were called for which told too much. They told that the repairs.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Irish County-Court Judges get for every day's work about twice as 
much as an English County-Court judge. Thus all the‘ Chairmen” 
(as they are called) in Leinster, reckoning in the Recorder of 

Dublin also, sit altogether some 400 days, and they get in aggre- | 





8 ft. high. ‘The houses are fitted with stoves, ranges, and coppers, 
and have cupboards on both floors. 







To the cost of each of the houses £10 for the value of the land 





E. §, 
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gate salary £12,000, or about £30 per diem. This fact startled) REPLY OF ACHILLES TO THE ENVOYS FROM 


some people. 

Next it was observed that a distinguished Judge of the Common 
Pleas had time over and above that occupied in his Court to act 
as ‘Church Temporalities Commissioner,” as a commissioner of 
national education, as an election-petition judge, as a Commissioner 
of the Great Seal. This let the cat out of the bag, and led to 
further inquiry. It then appeared that there were about five 
times the number of Common-Law Judges in Ireland, in proportion 
to the judicial work, that there are in England. 

Then followed the admission of the Lord Justice of Appeal, in 
the preface to his well-known pamphlet on ‘‘ The Court of Final 
Appeal for Ireland,” that ‘‘ the interest of lawyers is not coincident 
with that of the public.” In plain English, this mild phrase 
meant that Irish lawyers thought much more of the official plunder 
rather lavishly bestowed on their profession than of the good of 
their country. At this stage two remarkable circumstances 
occurred :—The Irish public discovered that an influential and 
very intelligent body of professional gentlemen were, as it would 
seem, subsidised by England,—that the Irish Bar was, in fact, a 
well-organised band of mercenary troops in English pay. This 
was objected to, but the objection would have been of little avail, 
had not English statesmen at the same moment made a discovery. 
They found out that the Irish Bar was no longer worth all it cost 
to subsidise it, for the tone and temper of Irish constituencies 
made it impossible for ‘‘ law officers” to get seats in Parliament. 

Then comes the Lord Chancellor’s Judicature Bill, with its | 
very moderate, but to the Irish Bar terrible reforms. Last scene, 
the Irish Bar exclaims, ‘‘ Et tu Brute!” as the upright and really 
hard-worked Judge of the Landed Estates Court writes to say | 
that it is a misstatement to assert that there is any arrear of | 
judicial work in his Court. 

Judge Flanagan is bitterly assailed because he has acted honestly | 
and conscientiously, while the real delinquents escape scot-free. In 
the Common Pleas and County Courts there are to be found the | 
cupidity and blind avarice which are killing the goose which lays 
the golden eggs.—I am, Sir, &c., Feurx Hott. 








‘‘ POPULOUS NO.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In your review of Mr. Tupper’s poems, you express yourself 
at a loss to understand what ‘populous No’can mean. The| 
words are no doubt used as equivalent for ‘ populous city,’ just as 
we say of London, ‘modern Babylon,” &c. They are to be 
found in iii. 8 of the prophet Nahum. Though we may not 
admire Mr. Tupper’s poetry, we must admit the use of the 
words as a permissible poetical licence. I do not know that the 
place indicated by the word ‘* No” has ever been identified by 
Biblical critics.—I am, Sir, &c., W. 

[Something like the whole population of ‘ populous No,’ which 
must be large, have separately and independently undertaken to en- 
lighten our ignorance,—which we confess and regret. We may add 
that we are informed, on good authority, that ‘* No” has been con- 
jectured by certain respectable critics to be the Egyptian Thebes. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


COTTAGES. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,"’) 

Srr,—Your correspondent ‘“C. J. H.” states that, without an 
architect, he is about to build cottages which will cost £111, ex- 
clusive of the land. I can state that sixteen cottages have lately 
been built in a village in Suffolk, by respectable builders, under 
an architect, for £91 each, and that, after paying the architect’s 
commission of 5 per cent., and for fencing the gardens, the cost 
was just £100 each. 

‘Lhe cottages are well built, rather ornamental than otherwise, 
being faced with red and white Suffolk bricks. Each house 
has, on the ground floor, a living-room 8 ft. 6 in. high and 13 ft. 
square, kitchen and washhouse 10 ft. by 11 ft., with fuel-house 
and office at the rear ; on the chamber floor are three bedrooms, 





AGAMEMNON. 
THERETO responded the swiftly-careering Achilles :— 
‘* Son of Laertes, Odysseus you lord of devices ! 
Need is I tell you forthright and off-handed my purpose, 
All that I think of and what will be done too for certain, 
So as to spare you the sitting there one and the other 
Trying to murmur me down by mere dint of complaining. 
Hateful as Hell, to my mind, is the traitor with one thing 
Hid in his thoughts while his lips give vent to another ; 
I, when I speak, say what will be done, and for certain. 
Hardly, I think, Agamemnon Atrides will move me, 
He or his other Achaians; for thankless the task is, 
Still with a torrent of foes to be fighting for ever ! 
Laggard in tents you may be or lover of battle, 
One and the same is your fate; for hero and coward 
Get a like measure of honour in life, and their death-day 
Levels the noblest doer with him who does nothing. 
What have J gained by enduring peril and hardship, 
Flinging my life away not to be out of a battle ? 
No, as the bird brings food to her featherless young ones, 
All that she finds, though starving herself, so have J too 
Many a night watched weary and sleepless, and fought through 
Many a bloodiest day in the press of the warriors 
Slashing and slaying because of these wives of your chieftains ! 
Twelve are the populous cities [ sacked with my galleys, 
Took on foot in the deep-furrowed Troiad eleven— 
Treasures I bore off from all of them rich and abundant— 
All which—I say—I took as I got them—and gave to 
This Agamemnon Atrides! he, too, abiding 
Safe by his sea-flying ships meanwhile would receive them,— 
Doled out a few, kept many, and gave other prizes 
Always to Kings and the highest in rank of the Princes. 
Firmly they hold to them ; me, me alone of Achaians, 
Me he has robbed of a dear companion, and keeps her. 
Let him keep her, embrace her, delight himself with her! 
Where is the sense, then, of Argives warring on Trojans ? 
Why did Atrides lead this multitude hither? 
Why, but for Helen’s sake ?—her and her beautiful tresses ! 
Are the Atrides alone, then, of all men breathing 
Fond of their wives, when everyone, good, in his senses, 
Cares for and treasures his own, as did J from my soul too 
Love her,—captive and spoil of my spear though she might be? 
Since he has torn this prize from me—cheated me—let him 
Try it no more; for I know him, he cannot cajole me! 
You and the rest of his Kings, he should talk with, Odysseus,— 
Talk how to shelter his ships from the enemy’s torches. 
Has he not done great things without my assistance ? 
Built up a rampart and driven a ditch all along it, 
Grand—such a broad one—and fixed stake-fences before them, 
Strong, but not altogether enough so to baffle 
Hector and stop the assaults of the slayer-of-heroes! 
True, at the time J was fighting among the Achaians 
Hector was not over-anxious to stir up a contest 
Far from the walls—to the Scezean Gate and the beech-tree 
Came at the furthest—paused there as if to await me 
Once, and was put to it hard to escape from my onset. 
Now I’ve no wish to be warring with glorious Hector : 
Therefore—all rites due to Zeus and the deities rendered, 
All my galleys run down and well-laden to morrow— 
You—if you please to, and care forsuch sights—you shall see them 
Cleaving the fish-fraught Hellespont bravely at daybreak, 
Galleys, and crews elate with the ardour of rowing ! 
Then, if the sounding Coast-shaker but prosper my voyage, 
‘Three days hence I shall land in the rich-furrowed Phthia ; 
There I have wealth of all kinds I left to come hither, 
Evil the day! but will take back gold and red copper, 
Fair women daintily girdled and silverlike iron— 
Mine, and awarded by lot ; for the prize that was given, 
Himself—King Agamemnon Atrides—who gave her 
Robbed me again of insultingly! Tell him, I charge you, 
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Publicly all that I say; that the other Achaians 
May be doubly enraged should he hope to deceive them, 
Clothed in his impudence cheat any Greek of them henceforth! 
Neither, in spite of his dog-like effrontery, let him 
Dare look me in the face evermore, for I will not 
Join him in anything—action or counsel—in future! 
Once he has wronged me, deceived me; let him not think to 
Cozen me now with his phrases; enough of him; he may 
Go his own way to perdition! Zeus in his wisdom 
Seems to have shattered his senses. But hateful all gifts are 
Coming from him, and himself not a rush do I value! 
No! if he offered me ten, aye, twenty times over 
All that he has or will ever have; treasures on treasures, 
All to Orchomenos taken or Thebes where in Egypt 
Palaces groan with wealth and the gates are a hundred, 
And through each of them warriors double a hundred 
Hurry with horses and chariots; no! if his gifts were 
Thick as the dust or the sands are, he never should move me 
Till this unbearable grievance be fully atoned for ! 
Not that I'd marry a daughter of his—Agamemnon’s! 
Match though she might Aphrodite the golden in beauty, 
Vie in skill with the diamond-eyed Athenaia, 
{ would not wed with her ; better he find some Achaian 
More to his fancy, with more of the monarch about him ! 
Marry !—if they, if the Gods let me reach home in safety, 
Peleus himself would give me a maiden in marriage ; 
Plenty of women there are in Hellas and Phthia, 
Noble,—the daughters of Chiefs and Rulers of Cities ; 
One will I choose of them, make her my loving companion ! 
Many a time has a vehement longing assailed me 
Thus with a virgin betrothed, true partner and consort 
Worthy and fitting, to go and enjoy the possessions 
Peleus the aged is owner of. Not worth my life is,— 
Not all the wealth they say Ilion when happy to dwell in 
Held in the old peace-time ere they came, the Achaians ; 
Not all the riches for arrowy Phoebus Apollo 
. Heaped on his marble porch-way in Pytho the rocky ! 
Oxen and sheep may be taken as booty, and tripods 
Captured in war and the chestnut beauty of horses ; 
But man’s life! tis no thing to be won back as booty, 
No! nor recaptured when once through the lips it has vanished ! 
Thetis the silvery-footed, the goddess my mother, 
Says that the Fates have in store for me two ways of dying ; 
If I about Troy will linger here fighting,—for ever 
Lost is my home, but my glory will then be eternal ; 
Or if I leave this and go to the land of my fathers, 
Lost is my darling glory, but then will my life be 
Lasting, and death’s dark extinction not swiftly o’ertake me. 
And indeed, I would counsel the others to sail off 
Homeward again ; for the downfall of towering Ilion 
Will not be yours to behold, since Zeus the wide-viewing 
Stretches his hand out mightily now to protect her, 
And her people recover their daring. But go ye— 
For to do this is the meed of the wise and the aged— 
Bear back the message I send the Achaian commanders ; 
’Tis that they rack their invention to work some design out, 
Other and better, to rescue from danger their galleys, 
And in their smooth-chiselled galleys preserve the Achaians, 
Since ’tis not feasible, that which they now are proposing— 
Too indignant am I and disgusted. 
Let Phoenix 
Stay here, however, and sleep with us; so that to-morrow 
To our dear native Jand he may follow our vessels, 
Should it so please him ; I wish to use no compulsion.” 
ALFRED DoMETT. 





-_—_—>-—- 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT.* 
I'nts is a poem which ought to make a reputation. It will 


to Persia, finally ended in Babylon, hardly seems to furnish the 
materials for the sort of poem that we connect with the drama. 
But the apparent difficulty of the enterprise is, when surmounted, 
a measure of the skill and imaginative insight of the poet; and cer- 
tainly in this case the enterprise appears to us to have been singularly 
successful. With hardly any of the common materials of dramatic 
interest, without any story of love that is not of the slightest kind 
and absolutely subordinate to religious or political obligations, 
with nothing but the tale of heroic ambition for the chief subject 
of the tragedy, Mr. de Vere has yet not only rivetted our interest 
on his drama from the very beginning, but deepened that interest 
| with every Act and almost every Scene, up to the truly tragic, and 
yet in the truest sense satisfying close. To give so profound 
an interest to the chronicle of even so mighty a cataract of 
ambition as Alexander's, would have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, but for the lights and shadows of the religious ideas which 
Mr. de Vere has blended with the picture of the great conqueror’s 
career. He has taken some pains to depict not merely the growth 
of the insatiable pride of his hero, but the reciprocal influence 
on each other of that insatiable pride and of his changing esti- 
mate of the great religions he encountered. And by making the 
character of Hlephestion, the one friend whom he passionately 
loved, and at whose death his grief was almost a madness, a 
striking contrast to his own character of over-mastering pride, 
Mr. de Vere has contrived to provide us a standard with which 
to compare the dwindling awe of Alexander's mind and the grow- 
ing moral recklessness of his keen and politic sagacity. Of course 
the success or failure of a great dramatic conception of this kind 
depends wholly on the workmanship, and Mr. deVere’s workmanship 
is at once delicate in execution and large in plan. He has got a most 
vivid and powerful conception of his hero,—whether true or false, 
it is, except on certain questions of external policy, now of course 
impossible to say,—and he has shown us this character maturing 
before our eyes in verse of beautiful rhythm, and often of very 
high imaginative power. To speak frankly, we had no conception, 
from our knowledge of Mr. de Vere’s former poems, that so much 
poetic power lay in him as this drama shows. It is terse as 
well as full of beauty, nervous as well as rich in thought. The 
character of Alexander grows upon us as we read, till it fascinates 
us by the force of the almost unerring yet half-animal intellect, and 
that imperious self-will, which it displays. The only thing we miss 
that ought to be in the poem, is a fuller delineation of the passionate 
and single devotion to his friend, Hephestion, which is the key to 
the drama, and yet rather assumed in it than painted. The pic- 
ture actually painted is rather that of an Alexander in whom no 
such intense personal devotion to a friend would have been pos- 
sible. We know that that devotion was a matter of history; on 
its intensity depends an essential and critical element of the drama; 
and the violent passion resulting from the wound inflicted by death 
on that overweening devotion is very finely painted; but the de- 
votion itself is not shown to us, is hardly made a visible thread in the 
character of the conqueror. Weare told enough about it, but hardly 
made to see how it belongs to the character itself. In a very fine 
conversation, the last which takes place between Alexander and 
the friend who is to him what Patroclus was to Achilles, Alexander 


cobfesses,— 

“T sometimes think 
That I am less a person than a power, 
Some engine in the right hand of the gods, 
Some fateful wheel that, round in darkness rolling, 
Knows this—its work ; but not that work’s far scope. 
Hephestion, what is life? My life, since boyhood, 
Hath been an agony of means to ends: 
An ultimate end I find not. For that cause, 
On-reeling in the oppression of a void, 
At times I welcome what I once scarce brook’d, 
The opprobrium of blank sleep.” 


That, no doubt, is meant to be the picture rather of what 
Alexander had become, than of what he was at first. The ‘ per- 
son’ in him had shrunk, the fateful instrument in him had grown. 
| OF the ends of life and empire, of which he had some vague and 
| awe-struck conception at the opening of the poem, he has less 
| and less, as pride swells and reverence dwindles. But still, what 





compare with Sir Henry Taylor’s fine drama of Philip van | he is at the close completely, he is at least in tendency at the 


Arteveldt, as well in general power as in the delicacy of the minuter 


| opening ; and this so much so in Mr. de Vere's picture, that we 


elements of its workmanship. Yet at first sight, it looks almost a | are hardly helped to understand the passionate love for Hephes- 


hopeless endeavour to weave the rather irregular leaps of Alexander’s 


tion of which we are informed. We think this a real defect in 


meteoric career into a single drama. A ten years’ war, in which the | the scene in which Alexander and Hephestion visit the mounds 


field of interest was always military or political and always chang- | 


ing, and which carried the conqueror through Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, then across Persia into India, and which, after the return 








| the ground of it. If it were, as it well might have been, that 


over the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, at Troy. There, at 
least, at the very outset of his career, Alexander should have been 
allowed to betray more of his true tenderness for his friend and 


* Alexander the Great: a Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de Vere. London: Hepkestion’s was the one mind which, while entering com- 
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pletely and enthusiastically into Alexander’s grand conceptions, 
yet gave Alexander indirectly a glimpse of a world of sympathies 
and insights into the finer shades of which he himself had no 
power to pierce, then this sense of dependence on his friend for 
access to a delicate human sphere otherwise inaccessible to 
him might have been here delineated, and the source of an 
almost inexplicable devotion so revealed. As it is, Alexander 
from the yery first is so much less ‘‘a person than a power,” 
that one is a little puzzled by the one thread in his character 
which shows him to the last not merely a power but a person. We 
think Mr. de Vere would have added a fresh touch to the beauty 
of a noble play if he had painted Alexander’s need of Hephestion 
more carefully in the opening scenes, and let us see the subsidence 
of this tender and influencing human love into a mere imperious 
and exclusive devotion, as the play drew on. At the close of one 
of the later scenes to which we have already referred, Hephes- 
tion says of Alexander that the King truly ‘‘ knew him never;” 
and that is natural, for he is made too human in every way to be 
understood by a great, living organon of conquest and empire 
like Alexander. But we think there should have been in Alex- 
ander a greater sense of what he might gain by knowing Hephes- 
tion, a greater knowledge of the deficiency in his own mind which 





Hephestion could supply, at the opening than at the close. ‘The 
violence of the convulsive and insatiable grief caused by Hephes- 
tion’s death would be even more natural and intelligible if de- 
picted as the close of a friendship which had been becoming more 
and more unchastened in character and unassimilated with the 
King’s intellectual and political life up to the end, than it is in this 
play, where we are not made to see that Alexander had been in any 
way conscious of drifting away from his former sympathy with 
Hephestion, as, in consistency with this picture, he must really 
have been, though of course without losing his love for him. This 
is perhaps the one defect of the drama, that the link of human 
sympathy between Alexander and his higher-natured friend 
is not carefully enough painted, while the contrast between 
them is very finely painted. But we must turn away from this 
minute criticism to the fine picture of Alexander's own character. 
In the very opening of the play, the old General, who had trained 
him from his childhood, thus describes the young man’s genius for 
war and its wonderful command of detail :— 
“ PTOLEMY. 
He owes you much. 


PARMENIO, 

A realm his father owed me, 
And knew it well. The son is reverent too, 
But with a difference, sir. In Philip’s time 
My voice was Delphic on the battle-field : 
This young man taps the springs of my experience 
As though with water to allay his wine 
Of keener inspirations. ‘Speak thy thought, 
Parmenio!’ Ere my words are half-way out 
He nods approval, or he smiles dissent. 
Still, there is like him none! I marvell’d oft 
To see him breast that tempest from the north, 
Drowning revolt in the Danubian wave. 
The foo in sight, instant he knew their numbers ; 
If distant, guess’d there whereabout—how lay 
The intermediate tract—if fordable 
The streams—the vales accessible to horse: 
*T was like the craft of beasts remote from man.” 


Note the last line. That almost animal power of intellect ina 
man who had singularly little of animal passion, is one of the notes 
which run through the character. It is still more finely brought 
out in the scene in which Parmenio’s son, Philotas, tries to per- 


suade his father to raise the standard of revolt against Alexander, | 


on the ground of the madness of his ambitious schemes :— 


‘* PHILOTAS. 
I grant his greatness were his godship sano! 
3ut note his brow; ’tis Thought’s least earthly temple: 
Then mark, beneath, that round, not human eye, 
Still glowing like a panther’s! In his body 
No passion dwells; but all his mind is passion, 
Wild intellectual appetite and instinct 
That works without a law. 


PARMENIO. 
But half you know him, 

There is a zigzag lightning in his brain 
That flies in random flashes, yet not errs: 
Chances his victories seem; but link those chances, 
And under them a science you shall find, 
Though unauthentic, contraband, illicit, 
Yea, contumelious oft to laws of war. 
Fortune, that as a mistress smiles on others, 
Serves him as duty-bound: her blood is he, 
Born in the purple of her royalties. 
On me long time she frown’d: these mailéd fists 
Smote her on breast and brow for thirty years, 





From Athos westward to the Illyrian coasts, 


————— 


Ere yet she learn’d to love me, He too loves me! 


Though jealous of my fame.” 
How this ‘zigzag lightning in fis brain” leads Alexander with 
unerring precision to all that concerns the command of armies and 
States, all that affects man in the average, whether that be the 
heroic in character or that ‘‘ agony of means to ends” which helps 
him to master so completely the military details of a battle or a 
campaign, or the policy to be pursued towards a vanquished people, 
and yet utterly fails to guide him in that region where something 
higher than political or military sagacity holds sway, something 
that overrules statecraft and dissolves the power of armies, 
is very finely brought out ia one scene after another. Take this 
outbreak of the never-ending issue between Church and State, as 
showing Mr. de Vere’s conception of the point where Alexander's 
political sagacity fell short of true spiritual wisdom. Alexander 
had been developing his scheme for making Asiatics and Greeks 
truly equal in his Empire, and had maintained, with the practised 
intellect educated by Aristotle, that this rule would give its full 
influence to the keen Greek brain :— 
“ HEPHESTION. 
Greek and Asian equall’d, 
Tho Greek supremacy has died at birth. 
ALEXANDER. 

You see but half. Equality, when based 

On merit, means supremacy of Greek ; 

For mind is merit, and the great Greek mind 

In nature’s right, supreme. Our Greece shall rule 

Like elemental gods with nature blent, 

Yet not in nature merged.” 


To this Hephestion urges that the Persian faith is higher than the 


Greek, and yet that Alexander is not willing to give it its equa 
chance :— 

‘“ HEPHESTION. 

Touching the gods, I mark in you a change : 
: At first you honour’d much this Persian Faith, 
A Faith that soar’d, and yet went deep, insisting 
For ever on the oppugnancy divine 
*T wixt Good and III, unlike those nymph-like Fancies 
That, draped in Faith’s grave garb, yet loosely zoned, 
But glide above the surfaces of things, 
And tutor us with smiles. That time is past. 
Egyptian rites and Asian still you honour, 
Persia’s distrust. 
ALEXANDER. 

The man that Empire founds 
Must measure all things by the needs of Empire: 
This Magian Faith will prove refractory: 
That truth it claims to hold, and hold alone, 
Burns in its eye, and eyes of them that serve it, 
A portion of their never-quenchéd Fire : 
Its spirit is the spirit of domination : 
I'll own no Persian worship. 

HEPHESTION. 
Is this just? 

You smile on Persia’s court, upon its camp, 
Its nobles, and its merchants, and its peasants ; 
Upon the noblest thing it hath you frown. 

ALEXANDER. 
Tis so. I ever make my choice of foes 
Not less than friends, I know this Faith must hate me- 
Like it there’s none: the rest at heart are brothers ; 
Their priests alike contented to be ruled, 
Their rites not hard to reconcile.” 


Here we see Alexander’s mind shrinking from admitting even the 
possibility of that loyalty to absolute and eternal truth which it is 
so inconvenient for statesmen to encounter, and against which so 
many strong governments have been shivered. It is the growth 
of his overweening pride and ambition which steels him against a 
creed whose sublimity be had at first willingly recognised. Nor 
is the Persian religion referred to, merely intellectually painted. 
The very beautiful and delicate women of the drama are in- 
troduced on purpose to show us how near to the religious senti- 
ment of Christianity the Persian light-worship and faith in the 
eternal conflict of good and evil might have been able to carry a 
naturally devout mind. 

Again, Mr. de Vere skilfully avails himself of a tradition of 
Josephus that Alexander, when in Palestine, visited Jerusalem, 
as an excuse for supposing that he was there told by the high 
priest of Daniel’s prophecy as to his divine task, and that 
for a time he partially recognised the moral limits imposed 
on him by Providence, till in the pride of his conquests he learned 
to think his power all but limitless, and not given him from above, 
but self-created. This is, of course, a mere poetic device for 
delineating more in detail the character of Alexander's pride and 
its tendency to grow into self-idolatry, as Mr. de Vere conceives it. 
But it is a truly poetic device, for, as it is managed, it introduces 
a new atmosphere of religious awe, not only into the career of 
conquest itself, but especially into the noble death-scene; and 
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though it can hardly be said to rest on a historical basis, this is 
eminently such a device as a great dramatist would not scruple to 
use who wished to bring out his conception of the spiritual flaw 
in the great conqueror’s character. Thus, as Alexander conquers 
kingdom after kingdom, the faith in all beings really above men, 
by whom human power is given and from whom derived, begins 
to vanish from his mind, till he produces to his friend, first, a 
bold theory of the natural selection of gods from heroes, and after- 
wards this Macedonian equivalent for the ‘‘ agnostic” position of 
the great Secularists of to-day :— 
“ ALEXANDER. 
This only know we— 

We walk upon a world not knowable 

Save in those things which knowledge least deserve, 

Yet capable, not less, of task heroic. 

My trust is in my work: on that I fling me, 

Trampling all questionings down.” 


Yet Alexander’s mind reverts to the superstition of his descent 
from Jupiter as he lies dying,—a legend he had once laughed at, 
—and he bids Ptolemy bury him in the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
There is no anachronism in such seeming anticipations of the 
controversies of to-day, except the anachronism inherent in the 
educated reason of all time, which is always strangely reverting 
to the past and strangely anticipating the future :—and, indeed, 
in no time was reason more educated than in that of the great 
pupil of Aristotle who ploughed up the civilisations of centuries 
with so mighty a hand, that the problems discussed by his master 
must have taken a strangely concrete form in his imagination. 

Nothing is more beautiful in this play than the contrast between 
the night-scene in which the quasi-Christian aspirations of the 
Persian princess Areinoe, whom Alexander marries, are pre- 
sented to us, and the night of frustrated passion in which Alex- 
ander’s own great career ends. The delirium of his last fever, 
the fierce dreams of failure by which he is haunted, the blood-red 
sunset of his life at Babylon, are put in close connection with the 
yearnings of Arsinoe for some revelation of milder and diviner 
light than even that of her own early faith, and the effect of the 
parallel between the scene of tender and wistful trust, and that of 
the fitful and moody struggle of a powerful spirit against fate, is 
exceedingly striking. We must give the dream in which 
Alexander’s mind paints for itself the auguries of a wasted career 
of conquest :— 

“ PTOLEMY. 
Immortal gods! 
To this high sufferer grant the balm of sleep! 


ALEXANDER. 
Sleep! Can you guard me ’gainst ill dreams in slumber ? 
I’'}l tell you one. I died; and lay in death 
A century ’mid those dead Assyrian kings 
In their old tomb by yonder stagnant lake. 
Then came a trumpet-blast that might have waked 
Methought a sleeping world. It woke not them. 
I could not rise: I could not join the battle: 
Yet I saw all. 
PTroLemy. 
What saw you, sire? 


ALEXANDER. 

Twelve tents, 
Each with my standard. On twelve hills they stood 
Which either on their forcheads blazon’d wore, 
Or from my fency’s instinct took, great names, 
Cithzron, Hemus, Taurus, Libanus, 
Parapomisus, and huge Caucasus, 
With other five, and Athos in the midst. 
Then from my royal tents on those twelve hills, 
Mail’d in mine arms, twelve Alexanders crown'd 
With all their armies, rush’d into a plain, 
Which quaked for fear, and dash’d across twelve floods, 
Euphrates, Issus, Tigris, Indus, Oxus, 
And others with great names. They met—those Twelve— 
And, meeting, swelled in stature to the skies, 
And grappled, breast to breast, and fought, and died, 
Save four that, bleeding, each on other stared, 
And lean’d upon their swords. As thus they stood, 
Slow from that western heaven which domes the aceursed— 
Rome’s bandit brood—there moved a cloud night-black, 
Which, onward-gathering, master'd all the East, 
And o’er it rain’d a rain of fire. The earth 
Split, and the rivers twelve in darkness sank ; 
The twelve great mountains crumbled to the plain ; 
The bones of those twelve armies ceased from sight. 
Then from the sun that died, and dying moon, 
And stars subverted, fell great drops of blood, 
Large as their spheres, till all the earth was blood ; 
And o’er that blood-sea rang a female cry, 
‘The Royal House is dead.’” 


Let us add that one or two exquisite lyrics are interspersed in the 
drama, and that the most beautiful and musical paraphrase of the 
psalm, ‘By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept,” 
which we ever read, is contained in it. Mr. de Vere has produced 


|among the more refined and intellectual of our dramatists. 
Popular, Alexander the Great will hardly be. But it is never- 
theless the work of a true poet, and of a fine artist, in whom there 
is nothing vulgar, and nothing weak. 





M. AUBERTIN ON THE AGE OF LOUIS XV.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
On return from the Hague, Dubois received the reward for his 
services in being named a member of the Council for Foreign 
Affairs, and before the year was over in being appointed 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, there to consolidate his 
work and to counteract the active machinations of the resentful 
Alberoni. The portions of M. Aubertin’s volume which treat of 
this embassy are amongst the most amusing, as biographically 
they are the most illustrative of the man Dubois. He had visited 
England in 1698, on some mysterious errand, when he brought a 
letter from Ninon de l’Enclos to St. Evremond, who had introduced 
him to the fashionable world, where he still retained some 
acquaintances, notably the Countess of Sandwich, to whom he 
instantly addressed himself. It was in October, 1717, that Dubois 
reached London, where he resided in Duke Street, Westminster ; 
but his confidential address for certain correspondents was ‘‘ under 
the name of M. Duboisson, dancing master, at Mr. Hanton’s, car- 
penter, in St. Martin's Court, behind the Church at Charing Cross.” 
His reception was cordial and his impressions agreeable. ‘There is 
no country in the world where one sees so many pretty women.” 
‘‘T have been as astounded at the crowds as a countryman who 
gets to the Pontneuf in Paris, which Pontneuf, again, would look 
a desert by the side of what is here seen.” ‘On Monday I supped 
with the King at Hampton Court, and next day accompanied him 
to the races to Guildford. My Lord Onslow, with whom the 
King dined, having in a whisper proposed to me to drink your 
Royal Highness’s health in some ninety years’ old Cyprus wine 
sent him by his brother, the Envoy in Constantinople, the King 
having caught sight of this, asked for the same wine, and insisted 
on striking glasses with me,” But Dubois, though: keeping a 
sumptuous establishment, was in his habits very abstemious, and 
with his French taste for dashing wine with water he soon suffered 
under a course of strong English potations, and was reduced to 
consult Chirac, a physician then in vogue. ‘* Work and vexation, 
banquets and wine have inflamed my blood. Wholly unfit for 
work, I do nothing but suffer with impatience. I take morning 
and night a cup of milk, every four-and-twenty hours [a medica} 
application not to be mentioned], and at dinner a little broth.” 
But these physical depressions did not for any while prevail. In 
the midst of diplomatic notes and reports we have an incessant 
flow of domestic missives addressed to a nephew left in charge of 
his Paris penates, full of minute instructions as to household arrange- 
ments and culinary provisions. ‘The nephew was a pattern of thrift, 
and quite bewildered at his uncle’s extravagant orders. ‘‘ Sir,” he 
writes, ‘‘ we yesterday made a careful inventory of your cellars, where 
we found many bottles of beer and sherry broken.” In her letters, the 
Regent’s mother repeatedly mentions Dubois in terms which would 
seem to imply that she could have held no intercourse with him ; 
but if so, she certainly did not refrain from honouring his cellar 
with occasional requisitions. ‘‘ There are very few bottles left of 
Tokay,” writes the nephew, “and as Madame is to return in three 
days from St. Cloud, it is not to be expected they will last long. 
When these are finished, and one should come to ask for some, is 
one to say there is none, or shall more be bottled? And suppose 
this be done, is it we who are to buy the bottles and the corks ?”’ 
Incessant are Dubois’ orders to have good things for his table sent 
over. ‘Send me asmall basket of cheeses of Pont L’Evéque or 
Marolles, and two Bries cheeses. As soon as ever it is cold enough 
to let truffles travel with safety, write to Brives to send us some.” 
Dubois loses his cook, and the nephew submits the names of some 
artists the poor simple man fancies up to the ambassadorial mark, 
a notion rudely dispelled by the following curt reply :—‘* You talk 
to me of the cook of the late M. d’Armenonville, but M. d’Arme- 
nonville never had an idea of eating; and the Bishop of Orleans, 
his brother, never does eat anything but salsifis. How should a 
good official possibly come out of such a school?” But there are 
also other than edible articles to be provided ; as, for instance, his 
turn-out for an approaching royal christening. The nephew is 
told to get from a celebrated tailor a suit of purple velvet, with 
waistcoat and cuffs of a colour to match. ‘ Mind to have some 
powder thrown upon the shoulders, so as to make the coat look as 
if not quite new, and take care to be quick about it,” are the 
Ambassador’s careful instructions to his bourgeois factotum, who 








a play which ought to ensure for his name a permanent place 
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is manifestly beside himself at a style of dress which costs, ac-| lous Duke’s, Nor is this the only misstatement of which he stands 
cording to his calculation, no less than 105 francs 12 sous a yard. | convicted by the conclusive evidence of unimpeachable documents, 
But the nephew had even more extravagant commissions to per- | St. Simon, who in his Memoirs heaps on Dubois every possible 
form occasionally. The Abbé Dubois was not merely splendid in | charge of peculation, corruption, and venality ; who holds him up 
his own person, but liked to be splendid in his attentions to others, | to scorn with all the power of his caustic pen as the basest of 
especially to ladies of rank. ‘I beseech you,” he writes to the | Ministers, dead to every national interest, and ever devoted only 
wife of the financier Law, “to select a rich stuff on white ground | to the prosecution of selfish schemes, is now proven to have him. 
for a dress for the Duchess of Munster, who is,” says the con- | self been forward in congratulating Dubois on the accomplishment 
noisseur in the sex, ‘‘a very big and very stout woman, with black | of that very political arrangement which in his Memoirs he vituperateg 
hair and eyebrows, and a very white skin. Another rich dress is | as the scandal of his ignoble administration. The fall of Huxelleg 
required for Mademoiselle Schulenburg, her niece, who has } ensured the rise of Dubois to his post. Stanhope pressed the nomi- 
black eyebrows and auburn hair; besides, two other very | nation on the Regent, and also, as we learn from Dubois’ confi- 
rich stuffs for two young ladies, relatives of my Lord Stanhope. | dential friend Chavigny, his promotion to the Cardinalate. The 
It is necessary that these last two stuffs should be brilliant, and | Regent’s letter to the Ambassador ended in these affectionate 
have a foreign character.” But this did not exhaust Dubois’ atten- | terms, ‘‘ My dear Abbé, I await you with impatience ;” and the 
tion. He bethought himself that English ladies were but insuffici- | Abbé, as soon as he had set his hand to the long-pending treaty, 
ently instructed how to show off their fineries from abroad, and in his | flew to Paris. But on the eve of leaving England, he character. 
anxiety to this end, he hit on the grotesque idea of getting a first- | istically bethought himself of forcing in some manner on his friend 
class milliner, Mademoiselle Fillion, ‘‘ to make a big doll, which and ally Stanhope those good things which he had before found 
would show English ladies how those of France are dressed and | him making difficulties about accepting. He cannot refrain from 
wear their hair.” Aghast, the nephew observes,—‘‘ But this doll} communicating to the Regent an idea on the subject,—‘ Your 
will cost 300 livres at the very least, and neither Madame Law nor| Royal Highness has had experience of Lord Stanhope’s disin- . 
Mademoiselle Fillion will order it without express assurance of | terested nature, I would, however, like to tempt him once more 
payment.” Dubois has his own opinion on the advisability of this by some liberality (galanterie), and if your Highness would ask 
outlay, and is nowise disconcerted at the figure. The doll must be | his acceptance of a picture of the King or of yourself set in dia- 
made, for the benefit of the fine ladies, and eventually does come | monds for the worth of 200,000 francs, I think he would be likely 
over the water, along with the established Ambassadorial transport | to take it ; but whether he declines or not, this could only have 
for matters of State and of good living. And yet it would be a| good effect.” This is not the only gift he contemplates, for 
mistake to assume Dubois himself to have been a gross feeder, and Dubois asks for 100,000 francs’ worth of jewels for Lord Stair. 
inordinately given to sensual enjoyments. On the contrary, he, Whether either of these royal donations was proffered or taken does 
was a confirmed valetudinarian, living strictly according to rule, | not appear, but the mere fact of the proposal is characteristic of 
his physical nature being perpetually tortured by sufferings under | the time. It has been a current allegation that Dubois was a 
which it is wonderful how his elasticity of spirits did not succumb. | shameless jobber during his administration. M. Aubertin points 
During the whole period of his embassy, Dubois was incessantly | out how St. Simon is the most prominent authority for this 
on the stretch to defeat the assiduous efforts of Alberoni for the charge, which, in his opinion, cannot be substantiated. That 
undoing of his pet work. The wily Italian Churchman, who was| Dubois was not a man of scruples is manifest, but the fact is 
directing the fortunes of Spain with consummate energy, brought | nevertheless established that under circumstances rendering it 
to play all the resources of his crafty power to subvert the influence | particularly easy to enrich himself largely, he died leaving behind 
of Dubois, and to draw the easy temper of the Regent back into | him only a million of francs. As to the opinions of the middle- 
the meshes of his policy. Dubois had not merely to push on/ Classes, in contradistinction to the discontented aristocrats 
in London measures which would consolidate the Hague ‘l'reaty | represented by St. Simon, on Dubois’ administration, interesting 
by the admission of the Emperor, but he had likewise with ‘evidence is afforded by some entries in the diaries of two 
quick eye from London to watch and thwart the consummation | Paris bourgeois. ‘* ‘This Cardinal Dubois,” writes Marais, ‘ has 
of the insidious devices that were being concocted in Paris for the done much for his master; he has made treaties and established 
entrapment of the Regent. Throughout this period of difficulty | peace. He liked neither rogues nor flatterers.” “ ‘This Cardinal,” 
Dubois bore himself with commendable resoluteness. There is no| again observes Barbier, ‘‘is of a wonderful policy; he neither 
symptom of his ever having wavered in his views. ‘It is a most drinks nor plays, and does nothing but work. Were he to die, it 
delicate point, Monseigneur,” he writes to the Regent, ‘‘ these new | would be a loss, for he is very clever, and seems to keep him- 
overtures,”—from Alberoni. “I have shuddered at sight of what is | self ready to punish scoundrels of all grades.” And when the 
proposed.” ‘*'The lion as long as he has the thorn in his foot, lets it Cardinal did die, he made the following entry :—‘t He was not 
be drawn out with gentleness; but once he has got back his | loved, and the populace has insulted his funeral procession. His 
strength, and it is only in the fable he is made to remember the | impiety was a matter of notoriety, and this has brought on him 
good service rendered.” Things grewso critical, that Dubois, despite | these maledictions; but he never has done much evil, and he has 
feeble health and the horrors of the sea, rushed in winter to Paris | done good by his negotiations for the avoidance of war.” In these 
for a few weeks to steady the faltering Regent, and with success. sentences, the true expression of bourgeois estimate, we have a 
‘‘ My lord,” he wrote to Stanhope, ‘‘the Duke has not changed | very fair summary of Dubois’ character as man and as statesman, 
his opinion, and will not be shaken by any opposing proposals.” | —as the former not worse than his contemporaries, and as the latter 
Still it was impossible to bring about anything definite as long as better than more than one. 
the heads of the great Departments were all at heart in the| = 
Spanish interests. Dubois insisted ‘‘on the necessity of con- | se ha is aac aaa Pe ne 
stituting the Government on a simple and handy plan...... SYMONDS'S SKETCHES IN ITALY AND GREBCE.® 
with the employment of only trusty persons whose interest would He who has never seen the places described by Mr. Symonds will 
be wholly centred in absolute devotion to his Royal Highness.” | get from these Sketches clearer and more vivid pictures of them 
When Noailles and Aguesseau were dismissed, the tidings were | than he had before. He who already knows them, and the enjoy- 
hailed by him “ with the applause bestowed on Hercules after the ment of them, will recognise the accuracy with which they 
defeat of monsters.” It has been believed that the discovery of represent both broad effects and very minute details, and will 
the Cellemare conspiracy was entirely due to the spontaneous find with pleasure that they show him new beauties which he 
revelations of one Buvet, a copyist employed to transcribe for the; had not himself observed before. For Mr. Symonds is an 
Spanish Embassy ; but we now learn that the first clues were artist, not a mere photographer. The photographer copies the 
given by Dubois from London, on information gained by Stanhope forms of nature with mechanical exactness except for some 
from Monteleon, the ambassador in this country from Philip V.| defects of perspective, and so far as can be seen with 
Notwithstanding these exertions, there was again a moment when | one eye;—and by skilful adjustments those defects may be 
all seemed in imminent peril, and on this occasion Stanhope him- reduced in importance, while the stereoscope gives that round- 
self hurried across the water to throw into the scale the weight of | ness and solidity which its scientific inventor explained to be the 
his personal action. This was the decisive encounter, and it ended optical effect of having two eyes to see with. But the artist, be he 
in the complete triumph of the anti-Spanish policy. Marshal | poet or painter, does something more than this, and different from 
Huxelles was driven to leave the Foreign Office, and with him | it in kind as well as degree; nature is the material with which he 
went down the last entrenchment of the party. St. Simon gives | works, but ‘his art must give the fashion.” And this art can, 
in his Memoirs a graphic narrative of the Marshal's proud resist-| and actually does, depict not merely the forms of nature as they 
ance, and of how he was positively coerced by the Regent’s orders.) 275i, aly and Greece. By John Addington Symonds. 
It is now shown that this passage is an invention of the unscrupu-| Elder, and Co. 1874. 
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are in themselves, but also the thoughts and feelings which those 
forms awaken in the human spirit, and which then unite with them 
to produce our sense of beauty, and to give us that ‘* new heaven 
and new earth” which Coleridge calls the dower of man’s spirit 
when so wedded to nature, and which he further explains by 

ing that 
— ‘ “We recoive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live.” 


And as Mr. Symonds likes (as the readers of his other works | 


know) to seek for beauty of very various kinds through 
the world of man and nature, we find that in these 
Sketches what we have called his ‘‘ art” is shown in various 
forms. In some—as in those on the Cornice and Monte Generoso 
—the human element perhaps rather intensifies than dominates 
the pictures of those wonderful scenes of natural beauty. Having 
described in a few words, very suggestive to those who know the 
scene, his arrival at Mentone on a February day of mist and rain, 
Mr. Symonds continues :— 


“Tt was a Sunday morning when we woke and found that the rain 
had gone, the sun was shining brightly on the sea, and a clear north 
wind was blowing cloud and mist away. Out upon the hills we went, 
not caring much what path we took, for everything was beautiful, and 
bill and vale were full of garden walks. Through lemon-groves—pale, 
golden, tender trees—and olives, stretching their grey boughs against 
the lonely cottage tiles, we climbed until we reached the pines and 
heath above. Then I knew the meaning of Theocritus for the first 
time. We found a well, broad, deep, and clear, with green herbs 
growing at the bottom, a runlet flowing from it down the rocky steps, 
maiden-hair, black adiantum, and blue violets hanging from the brink 
and mirrored in the water. This was just the well in Hylas. Theocri- 
tus has been badly treated. They call him a Court poet, dead to 
nature, artificial in his pictures. Yet I recognised this fountain by his 
verse, just as if he had showed me the very spot. Violets grow every- 
where, of every shade from black to lilac. Their stalks are long, and 
the flowers ‘nod’ upon them, so that I see how the Greeks could 
make them into chaplets...... It is impossible to go wrong in these 
valleys. They are cultivated to the height of about five hundred 
feet above the sea, in terraces laboriously built up with walls, 
earthed and manured, and irrigated by means of tanks and aque- 
ducts. Above this level, where the virgin soil has not been yet 


reclaimed, or where the winds of winter bring down freezing currents | 


from the mountains through a gap or gully of the lower hills, a tangled 
growth of heaths, and arbutus, and pines, and rosemaries, and myrtles 
continues the vegetation, till it finally ends in bare grey rocks, or peaks 
some thousand feet in height. Far above all signs of cultivation, on 
these arid peaks you still may see villages and ruined castles, built 
centuries ago for a protection from the Moorish pirates. To these 
mountain fastnesses the people of the coast retreated when they 


descried the sails of their foes on the horizon. In Mentone, at the | 
present day, there are old men who in their youth are said to have | 


been taken captive by the Moors, and many Arabic words have 
found their way into the patois of the people.” 


Then follow other ‘‘ reproductions of Greek pastoral life,” with | 


its goats eating cytisus and myrtle, the cicadas singing in the 
olives, and the frogs croaking by the tanks, among the cypresses, 
the pines, and the flowers, till we are ready to say the Great Pan 
isnot dead. But then Mr. Symonds goes on :— 

“So I dream till Icome upon the Calvary, set on a solitary hillock, 
with its prayer-steps lending a wide prospect across the olives on the 
orange trees, and the broad valleys, to immeasurable skies and purple 
seas. ..... Wecrossed a brook and entered a lemon-field, rich with 
blossoms, and carpeted with red anemones. Everything basked in 
sunlight, and glittered with exceeding brilliancy of hue. A tiny white 


chapel stood in the corner...... Inside, above the altar [was] a| 


square picture brown with age...... As my sight became accus- 
tomed to the gloom, I could see from the darkness of the picture a 
pale Christ nailed to the cross, with agonising, upward eyes, and 
an ashy auriole above the bleeding thorns. Thus I stepped suddenly 
away from the outward pomp and bravery of nature to the inward as- 
pirations, agonies, and martyrdoms of man—from Greek legends of the 


past to the real Christian present—and I remembered that an illimit- | 


able prospect has been opened to the world, that in spite of ourselves 
we must turn our eyes heavenward, inward, to the infinite unseen 
beyond us, and within our souls. Nothing can take us back to Phebus 
or to Pan, Nothing can again identify us with the simple, natural earth. 
‘Une immense espérance a traversé la terre”... +. + Even the olives 
here tell more to us of Olivet and the Garden than of the oil-press and 
the wrestling-ground. The lilies carry us to the Sermon on the Mount, 
and teach humility, instead of summoning up some legend of a god’s 
love for a mortal. The hill-side tanks, and running streams, and water- 
brooks swollen by sudden rain, speak of Palestine. We call the white 
flowers stars of Bethlehem. The large sceptre-reed, the fig-tree 
lingering in barrenness when other trees are full of fruit, the locust- 
beans of the caruba,—for one suggestion of Greek idylls there is yet 
another of far deeper, dearer power.” 

Long as this extract is, we have with difficulty and reluctance 
torn it away from the complete and highly-finished picture to 
which it belongs. It will justify what we have said of Mr. 
Symonds’s ‘‘art,” and we may add that in his transition from 
nature to man, from past to present, and from Greek to Christian 
life and thought, he farther illustrates that which is the highest 


In ‘*Corsica,” a description of the ‘peculiar grandeur and 
desolation ” of the ‘‘ Salvator Rosa landscape” forms the back- 
ground of stories illustrative of the Corsican character, “ with 
| its stern love of justice, its furious revengefulness, and wild pas- 
| Sion for freedom.” At Palermo, than which ‘‘ perhaps there are 
few spots on the globe more beautiful,” a detailed and charming 
picture of this beauty is interwoven with a sketch of Sicilian 
history, Greek, Arabian, Norman, German, French, and Spanish, 
full of life and spirit ; and into this is so fused that it becomes an 
integral part of the whole, an account of the ‘triumphs of eecle- 
siastical architecture” there to be found, and which are “ none 
the less splendid because they cannot be reduced to rule or 
assigned to any single style,’ and “ were the work of Saracen 
builders, assisted by Byzautine, Italian, and Norman craftsmen.” 

Here is Athens :— 


“ Athens, by virtue of scenery and situation, was predestined to be 
the mother-land of the free reason of mankind, long before the Athenians 
had won by their great deeds the right to name their city the orna- 
ment and the eye of Hellas. Nothing is more obvious to one who has 
| seen many lands and tried to distinguish thoir essential characters, than 
| the fact that no one country exactly resembles another, but that, how- 
ever similar in climate and locality, each presents a peculiar and 

well-marked property belonging to itself alone. The specific quality 
| of Athenian landscape is light, not richness, or sublimity, or romantic 
loveliness, or grandeur of mountain outline, but luminous beauty, serene 
exposure to the airs of heaven. The harmony and balance of the 
scenery, so varied in its details, and yet so comprehensible, aro 
sympathetic to the temperance of Greek morality, the moderation of 
| Greek art. The radiance with which it is illuminated has all the 
| clearness and distinction of the Attic intellect. From whatever point 
the plain of Athens, with its semicircle of greater and lesser hills, may 
| be surveyed, it always presents a picture of dignified and lustrous 
| beauty. The Acropolis is the centre of this landscape, splendid as 
|a work of art with its crown of temples; and the sea, sur- 
|mounted by the long low hills of the Morea, is the boundary to 
| which the eye is irresistibly led. Mountains and islands and plain 
| alike are made of limestone, hardening here and there into marble, 
broken into delicate and varied forms, and sprinkled with a vegetation 
of low shrubs and brushwood, so sparse and slight that the naked rock 
in every direction meets the light. This rock is grey and colourless ; 
viewed in the twilight of a misty day, it shows the dull, tame uniformity 
of bone. Without the sun it is asleep and sorrowful. But by reason of 
| this very deadness, the limestone of Athenian landscapo is always ready 
to take the colours to the air and sun. In noonday it smiles with silvery 
lustre, fold upon fold of the indented hills and islands melting from the 
brightness of the sea into the untempered brilliance of the sky. At 
dawn and sunset the same rocks array themselves with a celestial robo 
of rainbow-woven hues; islands, sea, and mountains, far and near, burn 
with saffron, violet, and rose, with the tints of beryl and topaz, sapphire, 
and almandine and amethyst, each in due order and at proper dis- 
tances. Tho fabled dolphin in its death could not have showed a 
| more brilliant succession of splendours waning into splendours through 
| the whole chord of prismatic colours. This sensitiveness of the Attic 
limestone to any modification of the sky’s light gives a peculiar 
spirituality to the landscape. The hills remain in form and outline 
unchanged, but the beauty breathed upon them lives and dies with the 
emotions of the air from whence it emanates; the spirit of light abides 
with them and quits them by alternations that seem to be the pulses of 
an ethereally communicated lifo. No country, therefore, could be better 
| fitted for the home of a race gifted with exquisite sensibilities, in whom 
| humanity should first attain the freedom of self-consciousness in art 
| and thought.” 
| And then follow quotations from Euripides, Plato, and Milton, 
| showing that this relation of the people and the land they dwelt 
in was recognised of old, and is no new fancy of the writer. 
| Of Syracuse—though it “‘ has nothing to show but the scene of 
| world-important actions,” and though (from causes which Mr. 
| Symonds explains) of the five towns which were once contained 
_within its walla scarcely a vestige remains, except in the little 
| island of Ortygia—we have a picture full of reality, and blending 
| the present and the past in one. In Ortygia, the sacred fountain of 
| Arethusa, which seemed to the home-loving hearts of the first 
| settlers to have followed them from Hellas, still bubbles there, 
“recently rescued from the washerwomen” by a wall; but why 
| did not Mr. Symonds verify the record of the pursuit of Alpheus, 
} y y ene P 
of whom we may still have sight—the present writer speaks not 
| from authority, but from his own observation—as he still rises con- 
| stantly through the sea just below, in that fresh-water spring which 
| the boatmen call locchio della Zillica? Other records of more im- 
portance he does verify and illustrate, with his usual scholarship 
and historical feeling. With Thucydides in his hand, he guides us 
to the Great Harbour, in those days when the siege of Syracuse 
«decided the destinies of Greece,” discusses and suggests an ex- 
| planation of the difficulties which prevented the Athenians from 
retreating down the slope of Epipolse, which is so low and gentle ; 
| aoms how the successive stages of that great struggle may be 
connected with the several localities, which he pictures with his 
usual vividness; takes us through the miniature groves of yellow 











exercise of the artist’s power,—the power of portraying one flags and papyrus, along the banks of the Avapus, which those 


characteristic expression of his subject just at the moment when it | 


passes into another. 


who have seen them cannot forget, and so over “ the ground 
traversed by the army first in their attempted flight, and then in 
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and lastly, shows us “ their | in one and the same place,—at the foot of the cross of Christ. If wo 


prison-grave,” now called the Latomia de’ Cappuccini, of which, | believe that He who hung upon that cross is—as He is—the maker and 
| ruler of the universe, the same from day to day and for ever, then we 


: 3 ’ . a 
with roy Symonds's sketch before a OO cannot ages with him can trust Him in darkness as well as in light, in doubt as well as in 
that ‘‘ it is impossible to describe it in words,” though it may well | cortainty, in the face of pain, disease, and death, as well as in the face 
be that ‘‘no photographs give any notion of it.” | of joy, health, and life—and say—‘ Lord, we know not, but thou knowest, 

The volume contains a chapter on the “Popular Songs of | Lord, we believe, help thou our unbelief. _ Make us sure that thou, 
T ” which ¢ 1 se i | Lord, shalt save both man and beast. For great are thy mercies, 

wsceay, W —_ ote almost exclusively devoted to love,” as, |O Lord; and the children of men shall put their trust under the 
with few exceptions, is the case with all the songs of Italy, which, | shadow of thy wings.’” 
says Mr. Symonds, has hardly any instances of a ballad literature | While, however, Mr. Kingsley takes refuge from the appalling 
resembling that of our Border or of Spain. The purity of these prospect of anguish past and present in unquestioning faith, he 
love-songs is remarkable, and the simple beauty of Mr. Symonds’s | does not counsel submission to any preventible ill. He calls upon 


translations must represent very charming originals. His skill | oe to ‘study and obey the physical laws of the universe,” and 
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their return as captives to Syracuse ”; 


and taste as a translator are known. The chapter on ‘ Monte 
‘Generoso ” concludes with a translation made there one morning 
of Goethe’s lines on the Godhead, which the readers of the 
Spectator may remember two or three years ago, and the volume 
closes with some translations from Petrarch’s Sonnets. 





KINGSLEY’S WESTMINSTER SERMONS.* 
THESE Sermons exhibit, as strikingly perhaps as any he ever 
published, the characteristic merits and defects of their 
author. When his heart speaks, when bis instincts bear wit- 
ness to this or to that, Mr. Kingsley is trustworthy, impressive, 
admirable; when he grapples with any problem of the pure in- 
tellect, when we press him for a pointed and final answer to any 
difficult question, the result is unsatisfactory. He was never more 
earnest or more eloquent than he is in this volume; he never 
more perspicuously or more pathetically expressed those cravings 
which mark out man, among the living creatures of this world, 
as the one whose nature is religious, the one that will not be 
comforted till it feels itself close to the heart of a Father 
God. Never was the ardour of his enthusiasm for the Christian 
and the chivalrous virtues, the virtues of self-sacrifice, on 
the one hand, and the virtues of courage, generosity, mag- 
nanimity, on the other, more vividly imprinted on his 
thought and style. The frankness and boldness of his personal 
character are also sufficiently attested, and he does not scruple 
to repudiate in decisive terms sundry figments of a theology 
which has played a great part in the world, but is now fast 
becoming obsolete. He denies that the earth is under the curse 
of its Maker :— 


“The book of Genesis does not say that the animals began to devour 
each other at Adam’s fall. It does not even say that the ground is 
cursed for man’s sake now, much less the animals. For we read in 
Genesis ix. 21, ‘ And the Lord said, I will not any more curse the ground 
for man’s sake,’ Neither do Psalmists and Prophets give the least 
hint of any such doctrine 
said so, where he says that ‘by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin,’ But I must very humbly, but very firmly demur to 


that. St. Paul shows that when he speaks of the world he means the | 
world of men; for he goes on to say, ‘and so death passed upon all | 


men, in that all have sinned.’ 
animals; he excludes all who have not sinned, according to a sound 
rule of logic, which lawyers know well.” 

‘This may not be exhaustive exegesis, though it seems to us to be 
substantially correct, or at least fair, but it is the clear and emphatic 
testimony of arobust nature against a monstrous doctrine. And 
Mr. Kingsley adds, by way of buttress to his argument, what is in 
all senses conclusive and exhaustive, to wit, a reference to the fact 
of pre-Adamic animal death :— 

“We know that ages ago, in old worlds, long before this present 
world in which we live, the seas swarmed with sharks and other 
monsters, who not only died as animals do now, but who did devour— 
for there is actual proof of it—other living creatures, and that the same 
process went on on the land likewise, Ther and soils, for miles 
beneath our feet, are one vast graveyard, full of the skeletons of 
creatures, almost all unlike any Jiving now, who, long before the days 
of Adam, and still more before the days of Noah, lived and died, 
generation after generation.” 

Facing thus resolutely the solemn fact of death’s universality 
and painfulness upon earth, Mr. Kingsley declares that we 
must take refuge in faith, We cannot see, but we may 
trust. In the cross of Christ has been revealed the infinitude of 
divine love, compassion, sympathy, self-sacrifice ; and in view of 
the mystery of pain, we cling to the cross. ‘This is the core of 
Mr. Kingsley’s theology, and his words glow as he writes of it :— 

**We know that God so loved the world, that He spared not His 
only-begotten Son, but freely gave Him for us. We know that the only- 
begotten Son Jesus Christ so loved the world that he stooped to be born 
and suffer as mortal man, and to die on the cross, even while He was 
telling men that not a sparrow fell to the ground without the know- 
ledge of their Heavenly Father, and bidding them see how God fed the | 
birds and clothed the lilies of the field. Ah, my friends! in this case, | 
as in all cases, rest and comfort for all doubts and fears is to be found | 


* Westminster Sermons. By the Rey. Charles Kingsley, F.LS., F.G.S., &. | 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1874. 





Others will tell us that St. Paul has | 


By mentioning men, he excludes the | 


| thus put an end to the miseries entailed upon them, and transmitted 
to their descendants, through their own folly and ignorance. 

We referred to the strength of Mr. Kingsley’s religious instincts, 
They speak in him with an intensity and freshness which lend 
them a kind of authority, as if nature found in them a voice, 
There are few demonstrations constructed by philosophers to 
which so much weight may be justly attached as to the inspirations 
of true poets, and there is a breath of real inspiration in the 
following assertion that there is a religious element in the normal 
human creature :— 


‘‘These men talk of facts,—the facts of human nature. Why do they 
ask us to ignore the most striking fact of human nature, that man, even 
if he were a mere animal, is, alone of all animals, a praying animal ? Is 
that strange instinct of worship which rises in the heart of man as soon 
as he begins to think, to become a civilised being, and not a savage, to 
be disregarded as a childish dream when he rises to a higher civilisa- 
tion still? Is the experience of men, heathen as well as Christian, for 
all these ages, to go for nought? Has it mattered nought whether men 
cried to Baal or to God, for with both alike there has been neither sound 
nor voice, nor any that answered? Has every utterance that has ever 
gone up from suffering and doubting humanity gone up in vain? Have 
the prayers of saints, the hymns of psalmists, the agonies of martyrs, 
the aspirations of poets, the thoughts of sages, the cries of the oppressed, 
the pleadings of the mother for her child, the maiden praying in her 
chamber for her lover upon the distant battle-field, the soldier answer- 
ing her prayer from afar off with, ‘ Sleep quiet, I am in God’s hands,’— 
those very utterances of humanity which seemed to us most noble, 
most pure, most beautiful, most divine, been all in vain, imperti- 
nences, the babblings of fair dreams, poured forth into nowhere, to 
nothing, and in vain? Has every suffering, searching soul 
which ever gazed up into the darkness of the unknown, in hopes 
of catching even a glimpse of a divine eye, beholding all, and 
ordering all and pitying all, gazed up in vain?...... Oh! 
my friends, those who believe or fancy that they believe such things, 
must be able to do so only through some peculiar conformation, either 
of brain or heart. Only want of imagination to conceive the con- 
sequences of such doctrines can enable them, if they have any love and 
pity for their fellow-men, to preach those doctrines without pity and 
|horror. They know not, they know not, of what they rob a mankind 
already but too miserable by its own folly and its own sin; a mankind 
which, if it have not hope in God and in Christ, is truly—as Homer 
said of ol\d—more miserable than the beasts of the field. If their un- 
conscious conceit did not make them unintentionally cruel, they would 
surely be silent for pity’s sake ; they would let men go on in the pleasant 
| delusion that there is a living God, anda Word of God who has revealed 





| him to men, and would hide from their fellow-creatures the dreadful 
secret which they think they have discovered,—that there is none that 


| heareth prayer, and therefore to Him need no flesh come.” 


| This, as a reading of his religious consciousness by a sincerely 
| religious man, has a scientific pertinency for anyone desirous of 

ascertaining the value and finding the place of the religious element 

in the human animal, akin to that of Dr. Newman’s statement of 

the irresistible, innate power of his conviction that God lives. To 

reduce it, however, to its exact scientific worth, as indicating a 
'normal and trustworthy characteristic of humanity, we should 
| require to subject it to an amount of sifting to which it was im- 
| possible for Mr. Kingsley to subject itin the pulpit. The right of 
| cross-questioning clearly belongs to objectors, and they are not 
‘the less but the more entitled to exercise it in the present instance, 
‘from the side-glances at their possible conceit or cruelty which the 
| preacher permits himself. They might press for that verification 
| through whose ordeal they insist upon passing all human instincts, 
| expectations, cravings, and presagings, whether they are original or 
| derived. They might hesitate to admit that the religious illusion, 
\if an illusion, is in all instances sweet and soothing. If forced 
| to concede that, even when deduction has been made on the score 
| of religious despondency, religious madness, religious wars, reli- 
| gious persecutions, religious deadening of the intellectual nerve in 
| whole nations (as in Spain by means of the Inquisition), religious 
' consecration of murder and lust in countless instances known to 
' all informed men, even then, we say, religious faith has nevertheless 
| been a clear gain to humanity, they might fall back on the position 
| that the sweetness and utility of illusion will for a brave and high- 
souled man, have less attraction than the sternness of truth. It is, 
of course, impossible for us to go into the question here; but 
while unaffectedly declaring our belief that the religious instinct 
of man is to be relied on, and that its trustworthiness as a normal 
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attribute of the race admits of strictly scientific verification, on the 
ground that where it has failed to assert itself, or ceased to assert 
itself, in man or in nation, the fibre of character has wasted away in 
frivolity, lassitude, sloth, sensuality, and selfishness, we still are 
pound to maintain that the vague statement of it, or of one aspect 
of it, in such a paseage as Mr. Kingsley’s, can have but a limited 
value for argumentative purposes. ‘The pulpit, once for all, is a 
bad place for mere reasoning. If we will not admit that proposi- 
tion at this time of day, neither would we doso if Socrates rose from 
the dead to teach us, as he tried to teach the Athenians, the first 
elements of dialectical science. Cross-questioning is an indis- 
pensable part of the process by which truth is ascertained. 

The view which Mr. Kingsley takes of the relation of science to 
Scripture is untenable and obsolete, and less than no good will 
be done by attempting to revive it. We make this statement 
with the precautionary remark, due to Mr, Kingsley and ourselves, 
that we are not prepared to prove that he consistently maintains 
his theory, or that passages might not be quoted from the 
book in which he seems to discard it, All we say is that the 
Babylonish garment is here, and that the man who candidly and 
carefully looks must find it. Mr. Kingsley argues that the Bible 
has anticipated modern science. Of course, he does not say so in 
as mapy words. Hugh Miller was the last thoroughly com- 
petent geologist who could, in perfect honesty of mind 
and conscience, maintain the doctrine in so many words. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Kingsley does not quite believe it, 
and that the indecisive, wavering tone of the passages in which he 
shows that he cannot give it up is accurately representative of 
his state of conviction respecting it. If he has deliberately 
and firmly accepted the fact that the language of the Bible is 
language intended to be intelligible to those to whom it was 
addressed, and noi intended to be, in whole or in part, a collec- 
tion of enigmatic formule, which the science of the future was to 
unriddle, why does he say, or suggest, that the Bible contains the 
modern doctrine of races and the modern doctrine of embryonic 
development ? This is what he says of Scriptural embryology :— 

“Task you to remember that marvellous essay on Natural Theology 


—if I may so call it, in all reverence—namely, the 139th Psalm, and 
judge for yourself whether he who wrote that did not consider the study 


of embryology as important, as significant, as worthy of his deepest | 


attention as an Owen, a Huxley, or a Darwin. Nay, I will go further 
still, and say that in those great words—‘ Thine eyes did see my sub- 
stance, yet being imperfect ; andin thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there were none of 


them ’—in those words, I say, the Psalmist has anticipated that realistic | 


view of embryological questions to which our most modern philosophers 
are, it seems to me, slowly, half-unconsciously, but still inevitably 
returning.” 

We do not profess to have more than a guess, a guess so dim and 
dubious as not to be worth stating, as to what Mr. Kingsley 
is driving at in the last words. What the passage, taken 
generally, suggests to our mind is that the Psalmist anticipated 
modern embryonic discovery in some way in which it would be 
incorrect to say that Homer or Herodotus could have done so. That 
Homer, and the wonderful poet who wrote the 139th Psalm, had a 
very considerable knowledge of anatomy and of natural history is 
beyond dispute. But the fact established by modern research, that 
the mammalian embryo passes, in its pre-natal stage, through the 
several types, fish, reptile, bird, of its vertebrate predecessors, 
was known neither to the one poet nor to the other, and is to be 
found just as much in the [liad as in the Psalms. Mr. Kingsley 


ought not to have permitted even the shadow of a superstitious | 
reluctance to admit this to linger on his page. On the question of 


race he is equally in error :— 


‘* Physical science is proving more and more the immense importance | 
of Race; the importance of hereditary powers, hereditary organs, 


hereditary habits, in all organised beings, from the lowest plant to the 


highest animal. She is proving more and more the omnipresent action | 


of the differences between races; how the more fayoured race—she 
cannot avoid using the epithet—exterminates the less favoured, or at 
least expels it, and forces it, under penalty of death, to adapt itself to new 
circumstances; and in a word, that competition between every race 
and every individual of that race, and reward according to desert, is, 
as far as we can see, an universal law of living things...... The 
natural theology of the future must take count of these tremendous and 
even painful facts. She may take count of them. For Scripture has 
taken count of them already. It talks continually—it has been blamed 
for talking somuch—of races ; of families; of their wars, their struggles, 


their exterminations; of races favoured, of races rejected; of remnants | 


being saved, to continue the race; of hereditary tendencies, hereditary 
excellencies, hereditary guilt.” 

To whatever cause it is due, whether to the culture of science or 
to something else, the logical faculty of the public has of late 
been quickening, and we fancy it is almost superfluous to point 
out to our readers the logical fallacy here. One thing is put for 
quite another thing, and resemblance of terms is passed off as 


| identity of facts. The “favoured” races of modern science are 

those of hard brain and sinewy muscle, with heart to match. 
|The “desert” of modern science is capacity to get hold of 
the good things going. The favoured races of Scripture 
are those who have heard the voice of the Lord and done 
his will, and the strength given them is always pointedly 
specified to be his strength, not theirs. That strength was a 
strength of spirit and of soul, a strength of calm will and 
hallowed resolution, a strength which triumphed over physical 
force in the moment of being overpowered by it, a strength which 
realised immortality in the embrace of death. It is because the 
Bible, dimly in the Old Testament, clearly in the New, reveals 
this strength, that its inspiration is nobler than the inspiration of 
science, and that its revelation is required to prevent physical 
science from congealing into an intolerable, universal despotism of 
material force. But it is to throw the whole discussion into con- 
fusion to speak of Scripture having anticipated the modern 
doctrine of race. 





| 


MR. DEUTSCH AND THE TALMUD.* 

Tue subject of this memoir was by birth a German Jew. He 
received the rudiments of his education from an uncle, ‘‘a Rabbi, 
who had made the Talmud his special study,” and who naturally 
sought to inspire his young nephew with his own admiration and 
reverence for that heterogeneous mass of Jewish literature. Having 
subsequently graduated at the University of Berlin, Mr. Deutsch, 
then in his twenty-sixth year, obtained in 1855 the appointment 
of Assistant in the Library of the British Museum,—an appoint- 
ment which he retained till his death, from a lingering attack of 
an internal cancer, on the 12th of May, 1873. 

With a warm and affectionate nature, he seems to have com- 
bined, as is not unusual, a morbidly sensitive disposition, and this 
defect in his character appears to have been fostered by well- 
meaning, but injudicious friends, among whom we are fain to 
reckon the editor of thisvolume. We quote the following passage 
as a specimen of what we mean :— 

“Very proud by nature, his circumstances in England made him 
| suffer very painfully. He felt his attainments to be far beyond his 
| position, and the galling official restrictions, petty rules, and annoying 
| humiliations to which he was subjected kept him during his last few 








| years in a state of constant irritation, and unquestionably hastened his 
death. A little more bodily ease, and the comforts due to men in the prime 
of life, no longer schoolboys ; a little more freedom from care, and worthy 
consideration by the high powers of the country he had adopted 
bestowed in time, would, without any doubt, have saved to us that 
mine of exceptional knowledge, that rare combination of gifts, whose 
premature loss we now too late deplore.” 
On the very next page we are told that Mr. Deutech died of an 
incurable disease, the nature of which nobody suspected till the 
| post-mortem examination revealed it. Ilow, then, can the editor 
| assert that ‘a little more worthy consideration by the high powers 
| of the country he had adopted, bestowed in time, would, without 
| doubt, have saved” Mr. Deutsch’s life? Compare with this com- 
| plaining criticism the manly tone which Mr. John Stuart Mill 
adopts when describing the drudgery of his official life at the 
| India House. No doubt he, too, *‘ felt his attainments to be far 
| beyond his position,” but he turned even the dull routine of his 
| office to good purpose, and made it subservient to his labours as 
| an abstract thinker. Did the editor ever hear of Spinoza declining 
wealth and honour, and earning a scanty livelihood by polishing 
lenses, in order that he might keep his mind undisturbed for the 
study of philosophy? For ourselves, though knowing little per- 
sonally of the late Mr. Deutsch, we have too much respect for his 
memory to believe that he would have been otherwise than pained 
| by the tone taken by his indiscreet admirers. We cannot believe 
that he would have sanctioned the lofty claims made on his behalf. 
| But probably owing to his constitutional delicacy, his character was 
not cast in a very masculine mould, and in the scraps of corre- 
spondence which are given in this volume, we perhaps see traces of 
the effect produced on his mind by the clouds of perpetual incense 
in which a small circle of attached friends enveloped him. For 
instance, we find him writing in a querulous tone of ‘the 
| futility of my own self-sacrifice,” and wishing to ‘‘ betake him- 
self,” like a disappointed Elijah, ‘to some quiet corner, to waitin 
patience and meekness for what the voice would say ”:— 
| “And if it found me an unworthy vessel, I should at least have peace 
within and peace without...... But I have certain words in my 
| possession which have been given me that they might bo said to 
others, few or many. There is within mo the whole terrible germ of 
| throes and woes which mado Rebecca, I believe, ery out against her 
| double blessing. I know also that I shall not find peace or rest until I 
have said my whole say...... I may prove and bring out a few 
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details, I may teach a few—and these generally don’t need to be taught 
this—that man is not generally bad from beginning, and certainly 
not because he does not happen to dress and eat quite in the approved 
fashion For a long time I have been frozen in every way. 
There is more struggle, more despair, more yearning, and more of 
helpless, hopeloss, blind, and dumb crying-out than even you have ever 
conceived As I am pondering over the fates of that creed of 
which I have traced the germs, Islam, and tried to see, to show the 
man who begot it visibly, as 1 work on with my metaphysical Talmud- 
developments, and see how wasted all that grace and keenness and 
catholicity of the minority has been on the majority, and what things 
of it all have become the heirlooms of ‘ humanity,’ and what others 
have been chilled into everlasting monuments of ice, seen and marvelled 
at by a few when the sun rises or sets, but otherwise useless, &c.” 
From this passage, and from other hints scattered up and down the 
volume, we gather that it was Mr. Deutsch’s intention, had his life 
been prolonged, to write a magnum opus on Islam and the ‘Talmud, 
with the object of proving that Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians are much thesame, after all, in spite of their differences 
in the manner of eating and dressing; with this qualification, 
however, that the elevated morality of the Gospel is borrowed from 
the Talmud, and the theology of the Koran superior to that of the 
New Testament. 

The essay on Islam is the most interesting in the volume. It is 
written with much literary skill and with considerable eloquence, 
and is on the whole, as far as we can judge, true to the main facts iu 
the life of Mohammed. We do not, indeed, agree with Mr. Deutsch’s 
estimate of the creed of Islam ; for, not to specify other objections, 
there is one fundamental article of that creed which falls immea- 
surably below the idolatrous religions which Mohammed considered 
it his mission to destroy. Underlying all the forms of Pagan beliefs 
was one precious truth, which St. Paul quoted so dexterously before 
the Areopagus of Athens, and which Mohammed fiercely de- 


nounced, namely, the fatherhood of God. That God should stand | 


in the relation of father to any being whatever was to Mohammed 
‘‘a blasphemy ” of the worst description. His highest conception 
of God was that of a righteous Oriental despot who loved justice, and 
dealt mercifully with the slaves whom he created to serve Him, 
but whom He never suffered to address him in anything approach- 
ing to filial relationship. ‘‘ No one in heaven or on earth,” says 
Mohammed, ‘‘ shall approach the Merciful except as His slave.” 
This single tenet suffices, of itself, to dispose of Islam as a creed 
that could ever, in the long run, regenerate humanity. A religion 


which renounces the fatherhood of God renounces at the same | 


time all hope of spiritual development. 


It is, however, with Mr. Deutsch’s representation of the | 


Talmud that we wish particularly to deal in this article, both 


because it was his essay on the Talmud that first introduced him | 
to public notice, and also because his papers on that subject afford | 
a better test of his scholarship than any others in his ‘* Remains.” | 


Stated briefly, then, Mr. Deutsch’s view of the ‘Talmud is as 
follows. 


and free investigation.” It is an utter mistake to suppose that 
the Pharisees were a set of bigoted formalists, ‘‘ hated by Christ 
and the Apostles. They were not a sect, any more than the 
Roman Catholics form a sect in Rome.” On the contrary, ‘‘ the 
Pharisees, as such, were at that time—Josephus notwithstanding — 
simply the people, in contradistinction to the ‘leaven of Herod.’ ” 
They attached no importance to ‘‘ sacrifices and tithes,” abhorred 
priestcraft and salvation by creeds. They were, in fact, advanced 
Liberals and sturdy Protestants before their time. In Mr. 
Deutsch’s glowing language, they were ‘‘ the most patriotic, the 
most noble-minded, the most advanced leaders of the Party of 
Progress.” For the mere letter of the law they had no regard, but 
they were ever bent on developing its spirit. ‘In view of the 
cloud that they saw gathering round the Commonwealth,” they 
‘** had but one ery,—Education ; catholic (i.c., unsectarian), com- 
pulsory, and gratuitous,’—the programme of the Education 
League, in fact. ‘* The watchwords, resounding from one end of 


the Talmud to the other, are the words, ‘ Learn—teach ; teach— | 


” 


Jearn.’”’ Under the impulse of this Pharisee Liberalism, schools 


and colleges were established ‘ not only in Judgea, but throughout | 
the whole Roman Empire,” and the quality of the education given in | 
those institutions was worthy of the enlightened zeal which founded | 


them. It included Jaw in alliis branches, ethics, history, grammar, 


languages, including Coptic, Aramaic, Persian, Median, Latin, | 


Greek ; medicine, embracing ‘‘ the hygienic laws,” and “‘ anatomi- 
cal knowledge bound up with religion ;” mathematics and astro- 
nomy ; ‘‘ natural history, chiefly botany and zoology.” Nor did 
the multiplicity of subjects at all interfere with the efficiency of 
the instruction. ‘*Good fundamental grounding” was rigidly 
secured, and so we read without surprise of ‘‘ men to whom the 
ways of the stars in the skies were as familiar as the streets of their 


In its pages ‘* we find the first cry of separation between | 
Church and State ; the first antagonism or contest of ceremonialism | 


native city, and others who could compute the number of drops in 
| the ocean, who foretold the appearance of comets, &c.” 
This enlightened system of education naturally inoculated the 
| ethics and theology of the nation, and we find in the Talmud ac- 
cordingly the most elevated morality and the most mercify} 
| theology, combined with the most ‘“‘ humane, almost refined, penal 
| legislation,” which the world has ever seen. The Sermon on the 
| Mount is only a plagiarism from the Talmud; the dogmatism of 
| the Athanasian Creed is altogether foreign to its spirit; and go 
| humerous were the precautions with which the Talmud sought to 
temper justice with mercy, that capital punishment was practically 
abolished among the Hebrews long before the Romans took away 
from the Sanhedrim the power of life and death. 

This is the picture of the ‘Talmud which Mr. Deutsch presented 
to the British public, and naturally enough, it made a considerable, 
if an evanescent sensation, for it was certainly opposed to all that 
had hitherto been written on that strange collection of theology, 
ethics, philosophy, and old wives’ fables, which goes under the 
name of the “Talmud.” But is the picture wholly accurate? 
Unfortunately the author does not help us to answer the question. 
There is too great a want of references all through his essays. If 
he had had to edit them himself, this would probably have been 
rectified. But as it is, the reader who wishes to verify Mr. 
Deutsch’s often startling assertions is obliged to find his authori- 
ties as best he can through the length and breadth of some dozen 
folio volumes. We do not profess to have made anything like an 
exhaustive examination of Mr. Deutsch’s Talmudic Essays point 
by point, but we have discovered so considerable a number of in- 
accuracies as suffice to convince us that his representation of the 
case must be regarded as one-sided only. To justify our state- 
ment we will compare, in some crucial instances, Mr. Deutech’s 
| representation of ‘Talmudic teaching with veritable quotations 
| from the Talmud. 

' We have already presented our readers with Mr. Deutsch’s 
| description of the Pharisees of the Talmud, as distinct from the 
| Pharisees of the Gospels, of Josephus, and as far as we know, of 
| the principal writers who have written on the subject. Now we do not 
quarrel with Mr. Deutsch in the slightest degree for taking an 
original view of any historical fact whatsoever. But, on the other 
hand, a man who runs counter to the received version of an his- 
torical fact, is bound to justify his singularity by producing the 
evidence on which it is based. Mr. Deutsch offers no evidence. 
He calmly telis us that we have misunderstood our Lord’s de- 
nunciation of the Pharisees, and he gives us an interpretation of 
his own, “ Josephus notwithstanding,” which contradicts flatly the 
| portrait of the Pharisees which is drawn in the Gospel narrative. 
There they are described emphatically as a confederation of 
‘+ hypocrites,” wedded to a system of the most odious ceremoni- 
alism, while neglecting ‘the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith ;” self-righteous pretenders, whose 
religion was all on the surface, while “ within they were full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity ;” canting zealots, ‘‘compassing sea and 
| land to make one proselyte,” who became forthwith ‘twofold 
/more the child of hell than themselves ;” ‘‘ blind guides,” who 
\“took away the key of knowledge;” men who “devoured 
| widows’ houses, and for a pretence made long prayers;” who 
| ** thanked God that they were not as other men,” and in matters 
of duty were accustomed to “strain out a gnat and swallow a 
|camel.” And so far are they from beivg identified with “ the 
| people,” as contradistinguished from a ‘‘sect,” that they are re- 
| presented as abstaining from personal outrages on Christ and his 

disciples “ because they feared the people.” On one memorable 
occasion, when ‘‘ the Pharisees heard that the people murmured” 
| their belief in Christ, they ‘‘ sent officers to take him.” And 
| when the officers came back without Him, and gave as their reason, 
‘* Never man spake like this man,” then answered the Pharisees, 
“ Are ye also deceived? Have any of the Rulers or the Pharisees 
believed on him? But this people, who knoweth uot the law, are 
cursed.” 

We do not, we repeat, question the right of Mr. Deutsch to 
argue that this view of the Pharisees is quite erroneous, though it 
is corroborated in the main by Josephus. But we do seriously dis- 
pute his right to dispense with argument altogether, while telling 
us cavalierly that we have ‘‘ misunderstood” exceedingly plain 
language, ‘* Josephus notwithstanding.” In fact, to speak frankly, 
|a critical examination of his essays has completely shaken our 


| confidence in the ‘* unfailing accuracy ” which his editor ascribes 








|tohim. Let us take a few examples. 


| Mr. Deutsch assures us that ‘ there is no everlasting damnation, 
according to the Talmud. ..... No human being is excluded 
from the world to come. Every man, of whatever creed or nation, 
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provided he be of the righteous, shall be admitted into it.” ‘The | is this dreadful doom limited to these two considerable sections of 
Jews alone among the Shemites protested against everlasting mankind. Mr. Deutsch defends the Pharisees as Talmudists par 


damnation.” | excellence. Now this is what Josephus says about the belief of 
These are very definite assertions, and they are not written at | the Pharisees respecting a future state :— 
random, for they are taken from two different essays. Now let| “They say that every soul is imperishable, but that the soul of a good 


us compare them with the ipsissima verba of the Talmud. Mr. | ™2” passes into another body (wsraBaivew sis irtgov can), while the 
| souls of bad men are damned to everlasting punishment.” 


Deutsch is right so far as this: the Talmud does unquestionably ~— 2 ‘ 
admit that “the righteous among the nations of the world have a W ith this we may compare the following passage from the 
part in the world to come.” But who are ‘the righteous”? The Teleud :— 
Talmud tells us in the following paseage who they are not :— “ Tsraelites who sin with their body, and also Gentiles, descend into 
1 h in th la - hell, and are judged there for twelve months. At the end of twelve 
i os ‘oo. ttre thea wor: 1 to me: and pa yg he | months their bodies are consumed and their souls burnt, and the wind 
e nations so a share in the world to come, ut | coatta . e sole » fe i s it is saic 
these ave they who have no part in the world to come, but are cut off and etn S anak deca caked Gn dan dale ae ane ae 
perish, and are condemned on account of their wickedness and sin for | soles of your feet.’ But heretics and informers, and Epicureans, who 
ever, even for ever and ever; the heretics and the Epicureans, and the | jave denied the Law or the Resurrection of the dead, or who have 
deniers of the Law. And there aro three classes of the deniers of the | separated from the customs of the congregation, or who have caused men 
Law, namely, he who says that the Law is not from God, yea, even One | to fear them in the land of the living, or who have sinned and caused 
That or one — or a ng that —_ -_ it - ee own men many to sin, like Jeroboam the son of Nebat, all such go down to hell, 
at man 18 ler 0 le Law. And so 1s he who denies its inter- | lare d lf ser.” ; 
pretations [that is, the Oral Law], and rejects the Haggadah, as | ie nphressie peaaiag ; 
Zadok and Baithos; and he who says that God has substituted one | The Talmud, then, teaches two things with respect to a future 
precept instead of another, and that the Law has become obsolete, life ; first, that Israelites and Gentile proselytes who give way to 
although it was given by God,—such as Christians and Mohammodans. | sing of sensuality shall be tormented in hell for a whole twelve- 
Each of these three classes is a denier of the Law. } . = 
he tad Mat in hi eathetan Otten iil | month, after which they shall be reduced to ashes and made into 
ilt # a . aa a ™ ester o "4 ” a ’ — a pavement for the righteous to walk over; secondly, that heretics, 
e a : ppose = e er yess Y—OF & suppressiO VET. | renegades, and Sadducees shall be condemned to endless punish- 
: “ ine agp | concedes the gey of salvation to |ment. This, we submit, is very different from Mr. Deutsch’s repre- 
a ‘i te ol Hereys nation,” but when pe bongs sentation of the facts; and he is equally misleading in several 
paces t hier nie +" : , © makes an pagan — not other assertions, as, for instance, that ‘‘ the Talmud distinctly and 
een iad . ns + he o oe ~ dragon strongly sets its face against proselytism.” It would be easy to 
= sa et re “Te = aes - * me : O reject the autho- | prove this an error, if epace permitted it. But we have already 
ay Se UU Se, TS , GE TS See, said enough, we believe, to make good our case against Mr. 
Mr. Deutsch is also correct in saying that the Talmud sets a | Deutsch an accurate exponent of the Talmud. We do not 
high value on “learning.” In fact, he understates his case on this | charge him with wilful misrepresentation, but we do say that his 
point. The Tamed declares it “* lawful to slit the mestels of an natural and excusable admiration for the Talmud, as the great 
anlearned man,” and oven to “rend him like a fish.” ‘The | storehouse of the literature of bis race, was carried to such a 
oe Reape — im feet, on a sacred caste, who cannot | pitch of exaggeration as to disqualify him as a critic. Learned 
amon a = . = eng without defilement and loss of pri- Hebrews of our day, like Professor Hurwitz, for example, freely 
wiege vad r e latter “are an abomination, and ag Wives are | admit that ‘ the Talmud contains many things which every Jew 
soaps Jos a of 8 a ee it ert a pte 18 | must sincerely wish had never appeared there, or which should, at 
noun ‘Wiva any Deass. ertainly we have here a singwar | Jeast, have long been expunged from its pages.” 
il i Mr. “ : ' ale . 
yn od ait guineas tee heat” eanie ge At the end of his article in the Quarterly, Mr. Deutsch gives us 
utter and absolute equality of man.” And the incon ruit beenne | RU Se SNE 6S EES yee) Some eee ie 
ane theinn ai om y Jai that by “ mea y a” tl | Talmud, and insinuates that ‘‘ some of the most sublime dicta of 
et res “a tees Peta. sonnec "A m4 Rei stencil - | the Gospels” are mere plagiarisms from this older wisdom. ‘* It is 
secular knowledge, as ‘Mr Deutsch would have us believe, but | @@t impossible,” he says, ‘‘ to read a page of the Talmud and of 
adits enh ain 1 rofi es 5 ite Reena Gad : | the New Testament without coming upon innumerable instances of 
reenns hen it yeseenne ‘in reagent eee pes ene tip hos | this kind.” It would be hard to make a more misleading statement 
4 . 118 | —_ eta : 
ealest uate again pe onintaa taal sae Siatiitten | than this is. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to read a page of the 
sas tes ah an Gentiles ela don Miia dietein Gia t - | New Testament without coming across some precept or sentiment of 
Gentile uiien employs himself = the Law te guilty of death. He | lofty and pure morality. And the precious ore is not buried ina 
iondh to on — Sect dues Oe tos Gene Reeeamnicaians | heap of rubbish, or bound up with precepts and maxims which 
whieh: teden re Gentil : “P It is to thi ’ | violate the first principlesof morality. But in the Talmud these gems 
eat Me diathe f i ype “ty a ia ry aoa | of moral wisdom, like Virgil’s shipwrecked mariners in the midst 
saying that “ rat ven a rn : ephceri nd ae oe | of the seething waves, apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto,—they 
was no occasion fo Judaism as | : . : 
|are lost in a wide expanse of uncouth fable and bad morality. 
long as a man fulfilled the seven fundamental laws.” ‘These seven | ae after all i seiatien ’s wet whether the Toland pea 
commandments prohibit idolatry, blasphemy, shedding of blood, | cenaen oo ten of true morality. It is by no means incumbent on a 
ee heal : Mo ge = of stages: | pe ge ge | Christian apologist to maintain that the fundamental truths of 
ouit _ Sea ‘ rw — beep ase oa aietdies eter '€ | morality were revealed to mankind for the first time by Christ. 
. o far was he from bein a believer . ; 
Dr. Newman, on the contrary—and we do not suppose that any 
to all intents and purposes,” as Mr. Deutsch assures us, that even |): ,- Seal P : te 
if he became a Jewish proselyte a ‘ learned” Israclite might ectopic amaREE IE penis wrgatendl 
kill hi ° . ts b } | That there is something true and divinely-revealed in every religion 
: im without een the guilt of murder, Scenes the crime | all over the earth, overloaded, as it may be, and at times even stifled, 
of murder could only be incurred by killing a “ neighbour,” and | by impieties which the corrupt will and understanding of man have in- 
a ‘neighbour ” is defined by the Talmud to mean an Israelite | corporated — . — are nage of the cape gh eee 
‘ A ee a“ | of an invisible God, o is moral law and governance, 0 e obligation 
exclusively. Moreover, Jewish midwives -_ forbidden by the | of duty and the certainty of a just judgment, and of reward and punish- 
Talmud to render any aid to a Gentile mother in the pangs of | ment as eventually dispensed to individuals; so that Revelation, 
labour ; lost property need not be restored to a Gentile; good | properly speaking, is an universal, not a local gift.” 
advice must be refused to him, and food handled by him must be | And then he goes on to say that “this vague and uncertain 
regarded as carrion, Other precepts of the same amiable character | family of religious truths, originally from God, but sojourning 
have received an immortality of infamy in tke following lines of | without the sanction of miracle or a definite home, as pilgrims up 
| and down the world, and discernible and separable from the cor- 
rupt legends with which they are mixed by the spiritual mind 
alone, may be called the Dispensation of Paganism.” 
‘The moral sentiments which Mr. Deutsch has quoted from the 
Queesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.” Talmud can be matched by quotations quite as beautiful from 


So much for the universal brotherhood of man, as taught in the | Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius, and are far surpassed in spiritual 


Talmud. It wasa myth of Mr. Deutsch’s creation, and so was his | depth and moral grandeur by numerous passages in the Psalms 
| and Prophets, and even in the Apocryphal books of Wisdom and 


assertion that ‘there is no everlasting damnation, according to 

the Talmud; there is only a temporary punishment, even for the | Ecclesiasticus. But what then? ‘Going over the theory of 
worst sinners.” We have already seen that Christians and Mo- | virtue in one’s thoughts,” as Bishop Butler has observed, with his 
hammedans are expressly consigned to everlasting perdition. Nor | usual profound insight, ‘ talking well, and drawing fine pictures 











Juvenal :— 
“Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges 
Judaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodeunque volumine Moses. | 
Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi Sacra colenti : 
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of it,—this is so far from necessarily or certainly conducing | vatism that we ever saw. The writer objects to the intrusion of such a 
to form a habit of it in him who thus employs himself, that | cnai//e among trees as the birch, the willow, and the chestnut into 
it may harden the mind in a contrary course, and render it | Canvases which ought to be dedicated to such aristocrats as the oak, 
gradually more insensible, i.c., form a habit of insensibility to all | 2° cypress, the poplar, and the pine. 

moral considerations.” What fallen humanity needed was not so| On Some Popular Errors Concerning Politics and Religion. By Lord 
much a theory of life—that it had, in a thousand beautiful and | Robert Montagu, M.P. (Burns and Oates.)—Lord Robert Montagu is 


attractive forms—but life itself. It needed a new centre of attrac- | °Vidently one of those converts whose zeal and candour perplex older 
disciples. “ Liberty of conscience ” has of late years been the mot d’ordre 


tion for its wandering, purposeless affections, some one who should | Enclish and. t rae ier French R é 
cE ‘ P 2 ' 

conquer death, roll back the stone from the door of the sepulchre SE Se Oy eS ey se eee ee 
: . , is scarcely conceivable that any one should place any faith in a pre. 
in which the hopes of countless generations lay entombed, and | : sass 
‘a the kined fH Il beli ” “And itis b | tence so shallow (we do not question, of course, that individual Roman- 

open the kingdom o Heaven to all believers. nd it is Ccause | ists accept the principle very heartily) ; yet if any should be so disposed, 
Christ has done all this, that His religion is separated by an im-| jot him note what Lord Robert Montagu, whose faith is too fresh to 
passable gulf from all that went before it. He came, not merely permit of due economy, has to say :— 
as a teacher, but pre-eminently as ‘‘ the Resurrection and the Life.”| «Catholics would not have to grant liberty of worship in one 
He came, not simply to develop humanity, but to create it anew, | country, in order to have the right to require it in another.” 
to plant a fresh organic force at its centre, so that the stream of its| ang again :— 
tendencies might thenceforward be heavenward, instead of earth-| «yoy, say that a man may mix up as much error as ho likes with 
ward. The Incarnation was, in fact, as great a revolution in the | the Faith, and then propagate his false opinions, even though this act 


moral world as the Copernican system was in the physical. It was should mislead others and cause them to lose the purity of their Faith, 
This is religious indifferentism, or rather atheism. It comes from the 


revealed to men in the one case, as in the other, that this earth assumption that you are upon the earth only to amuse yourself and 
was not the centre of the heavenly system. And just asa true | cull every pleasure. It is because you live on earth with no higher end 


science of astronomy enabled men to “ launch out into the deep | than the brutes. That is the character of the age in which we live. Is 
and discover new worlds, so the science of life which was re- | not the maternal rigour of the Church, in endeavouring to get men out 
a of this degraded state, a proof of her love and solicitude ?” 


vealed in the Person and teaching of the Son of God has disclosed But there is “a popular error” to the effect that this “ maternal 
to human nature a new world of powers and beatitudes far rigour,” (charming and significant phrase!) has sometimes been exer- 
beyond the dreams of pagan moralist or Hebrew Talmudist. The | cised a little too sternly,—by the Inquisition, for instance. Not so, says 
great intellect of Napoleon saw at a glance the essential difference | oy, English author, and the ecclesiastic on whose work he has founded 
which separates Christ from all other leaders of men. They live | this very pleasing little work. The Inquisition was a model of whata 
their brief day, and then pass away into the common repertory | Court should be. Its proceedings “were far more just than those of 
of historical facts. As living, energising persons, they have | any judicial Court in Europe.” Let us seo what we may gather about 
ceased to influence mankind. But Christ’s real power, His in- | these proceedings from the “Directory for Inquisitors,” of Nicholas 
fluence over the hearts and wills of men, may be said to | Eymeric, who acted as an Inquisitor for forty years in the fourteenth 
have begun on the Cross. Millions would die for Him to-day, | century, and whose manual was formally sanctioned by Gregory XIII. 


with a more exulting faith in His personal presence and victorious | We take our extracts from Dr. Rule, who gives his word that he has 
| been “scrupulously careful to give the true sense ” :— 


ower than ever inspired the legions which Napoleon led to ; oe 
b ttl If J f Ne th had “ i f a th | “Tt is the peculiar and high privilege of the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
attle, esus of Nazareth had never risen from the grave, the | 4:0.) tat its judges are not obliged to follow forensic rules, and therefore 


Evangelic memoirs which record the chief events in His life, and | the omission of what common right requires does not annul the process, 


give a few selections from His teaching, would probably have | provided that nothing essential to the proof be wanting.” 
| By common right, no criminal is required to give evidence ag 


xercised no more infl ci erha e ; : : Asie thee 
es Vv ” rtiog a on mankind at large, perk ye tom, | himself, but in the cause of heresy there is this obligation. 
than the Memora bilia of Xenophon or the Dialogues of Plato.| «Heretics may give ovidence, but only against the culprit is it velid, 
Socrates owes everything to his biographers ; the Gospels owe all | never in his favour.” 
their power to the Life which they describe. Christ was a living “The testimony of false witnesses is also taken, if against the a ‘cused 
power before they were written, and He would not cease to be so | person, although a previous favourable testimony may have been 
: . wes. & = : ‘ | retracted,’ 
if they perished, This is the problem which those who assail the “Tf he [the culprit] is still obstinate, tell him that you had hoyed to 
Gospels have to solve. No one with whom it is worth while to finish his case, as you were just going to take a long journey, and know 
argue would now think of disputing the existence of Christ as an | %°¢ When you shall return; but as he will not confess, you must leave 
historical ye: d Christianit jiewi it in all its b | him in prison. .... . . Or you may multiply questions and renew the 
Seine Peenage; oe ey Sens oo ne a ee | examination from time to time, until he has been made to contradic 
ings, is certainly the greatest fact in the authentic history of | himself from want of memory or self-possession; and when his ans 
man, As such, it demands an explanation, and those who reject | ®"° confused, the doctors agree that you may put him to the torture. 


a Migpean Be : a : ly ie ie aia si fies Mice 
that which is given in the Gospels are bound to substitute a| And this was the justest Court in Europe! 
better. 


| Ten Minutes’ Talk on All Sorts of Subjects. By Elihu Burritt. 
With an Autobiography of the Author. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Tho 
autobiography is, as might be expected, the best part of the volume. 
Aman who has made of himself what Mr. Burritt has made has a 
| story to tell which is worth listening to. Tho other essays are always 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Sams 
The Portfolio, June, (Seeleys.)—The principal illustration of the | pleasant and good-humoured, and sometimes wise. Mr. Burritt haslived 

| many years in England, and his sketches of English life and manners 
known portrait of Philip IV. of Spain which hangs in the National | are those of a frendly observer. Even the monstrous Hermes of the 
Gallery. Tho subject is less interesting than some which we have | Oxford Commemoration, now happily restrained within some limits of 
lately had, but the execution is up to the mark of excellence. A draw- | decency, does nothing more than excite his surprise. Of Mr. ascent 3 
ing on stone of “ The Car of Helios” represents one of the sculptures He has a curious 
found in the ruins excavated by Dr. Schliemann at Ilium Novum, a| I . : 
relic, we presume, of Hellenic times. The notice of it is deferred till | neighbourhood ; very fine talking for an American, 
another occasion. The article, however, which it illustrates is ono of | impassable distances, but not at all what the neighbours say, and they, 
great interest. It is by the penof Mr. C. T. Newton, and describes Greek 
sculpture found on the west coast of Asia Minor, sculptures in some | 
cases belonging to a very early period of Greek art. The other illus- | author is of the old school of novelists who delight to label their char- 
trations are an etching by Mr. W. Wise after Mr. W. B. Rich- | acters with such names as “Sir Turbit Turtlefat,” “Lord Verriefast ? 
mond, a “Figure of a Child,” and “Sketches in Romney Marsh,” | and “ Mr. Shirkington Duffer.” This last is the hero, What must be 
illustrating one of the articles by which, with such ingenious | tho fate of a wretch to whom the destinies have given such a name ? 
eloquence, Mr. Basil Champneys has been seeking to draw tourists | He is one of the meanest of men, and no small scamp at the same time ; 
from Norway, the Alps, and the Pyrenees to the beauties of the Kentish | but “Old Calabar,” who is one of the kindest of men to his own literary 
Marshes. The literature of the number is above the average. There offspring, however vile they may be, does not visit him with due punish- 
is the article just mentioned, as clever and readable as its predecessors; ment, but lets him marry a nice and pretty young woman, to whom, by 
a very interesting chapter from the editor’s “Sylvan Year,” for the most | the way, he has behaved abominably, endows him with her fortune, and 


part dealing with trees; a notice by Professor Sidney Colvin of Mr. | settles the beast in a comfortable home, which would be too good for 
These three volumes are full of sporting sketches, 


Richmond’s art, a review of Mr. Bevington Atkinson’s “ Art Tour,” the | many of his betters. 
article on Greek sculpture by Mr. Newton mentioned before, and a descriptions of race-mectings, runs with the fox-hounds, &c. Many of 
short notice of the life and works of Velasquez, from the pen of Mr. B,| them would read well enough alone, and we do not know that tho 
N. Wornum. May we be allowed to suggest, by the way, to this last | slender thread of story which joins them together docs much to im- 
gentleman that “took ill” is not elegant English. The editor's | prove them. Doubtless they will be very much enjoyed by the readers 
chapter on trees, &c., is peculiarly good. He quotes from the Union, | for whom they are intended. These readers do not commonly look for 
a French paper, one of the most curious instances of fanatical conser- | their amusement in literature, and they are accordingly not difficult to 





number is an etching by M. P. A. Rajon, after Velasquez, the well- 


political capacity we cannot think very highly. 
paper to show that Russia has not done any harm to any one by her 
protected by 


| after all, know best. 
Won in a Canter. By Old Calabar. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—Our 
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satisfy, just as, on the other hand, a literary man will be highly de- 
lighted with a moderate day’s sport in shooting or fishing, and enjoy 
his ride without caring much whether tho hounds find or no. 


The Odes of Horaceina Metrical Paraphrase. By R. M. Movenden, 
B.A. (Macmillan.)—It is difficult to know on what principles one 
should criticise a“ metrical paraphrase.” The term is a very vague one, and 
permits a very general defence against any charge of faults committed 
or virtues wanting. Woe may say generally of Mr. Hovenden’s volume 
that it contains some pleasing sets of verses, but we cannot say of it 
that it helps us much towards understanding Horace. The subtleties of 
the original are too frequently lost in vague words, often sufficiently 
pretty and musical, but not in the least Horatian. We take a well- 
known ode, the “ Aiquam memento rebus in arduis.” Mr, Hovenden 


has :— 
“ Why leave the hospitable shade 
By poplar cast and spreading pine, 
Whence, hurrying on from grove to glade, 
The windings of the river shine " ? 


Here, in the first place, the paraphraso entirely misconstrues the quo. 
This must mean, “ For what purpose do pine and poplar blend their 
boughs, but that you may enjoy yourself beneath them?” In the next 
place, the babbling rivulet leaping down from rock to rock, an essential 
feature in the Horatian picture, is changed into a winding river. The 
liberty of the paraphrase does not go so far as this. Further on, the 
very characteristic mention of the villa and domus, the country house and 
town mansion, is changed for “ the rural home by Tiber laved "—where 
we have also to regret the suggestive epithet flavus. In ii., 20, whore 
the poet, anticipating immortality, sees tho change into tho shapo of a 
swan already beginning, “Iamiam residunt cruribus asper@ Pelles ” is, 
it is true, very hard to render with proper dignity: bui “Ha! my legs 
are tough as leather” is a ludicrous phrase, which is very far from 
Horace’s purpose. In iii., 14, where the “ virginum matres iuvenum- 
que nuper sospitum” are bidden to come forth and welcome Augustus, 
returned from Spain, the words, 


* Let every mother on her brow 
The sacred fillet twine, 
And offer sacrifice and praise 
For sons and daughters saved from wrong,” 


would give the false impression that the enemies defeated had been 
threatening Rome; the word sospitum can mean nothing but ‘safely 
returned.’ In i. 22, the addition italicised in the words “at the song a 
wolf alarmed, panic-stricken, fled from me,” suggests a ludicrous idea 
about the tone of the poet’s voice; while, further on, 
“ Juba in the lion's den, 
Brute so mighty never slew,” 
would give an unlearned reader to undorstand that the Juba whose 
iand was “leonum arida nutrix ” was a gladiator rather than a king. 
Woe shall give, as a specimen of Mr. Hovendon’s manner, i. 18. “ Nullam, 
Vare, sacra ”:— 
“ Varus, plant no tree, I pray you, rather than the sacred vine, 
On the sunny slopes of Tibur, round the walls Catillus planned ; 
Pain and sorrow, spectre-couple, vanish in the light of wine. 
Why endure we pain and sorrow with the antidote at hand ? 
Who, when merry goblets circle, croaks of war and dire distress, 
Thee for, i father Bacchus, comely Venus, cold to thee? 
But let madmen Liber's bounty turn to riot and excess, 
Let the drunken Centaurs warn them of the vengeful Lapithm, 
Warn them, too, the Wine-God's anger with Sithonian misuse, 
Lest they, yielding to temptation, overpass the narrow line 
Separating good from evil. O truth-loving Bassareus! 
Never will I tear the branches from thy mysteries divine, 
Never shame thy modest revels. Let the Berecynthine horn, 
Let the cymbal shrill be silent; self-love kindles as they pass, 


While vain-glory ever higher lifts the empty head of scorn, 
And rash faith betrays her secret through a bosom clear as glass.” 


This claims, it will be seen, all the licence of a paraphrase. 

A Friend at Court. By Alex. C. Ewald. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—We cannot say much for this volume, considered as a tale. Most of 
us are inclined to believe that it is a good thing to have “a friend at 
Court,” and all that we read here tends to confirm this belief. Thero 





| contrary, a very bad thing, that it ruins a man’s independence and self- 
reliance, &c., m exhibiting the favourite of fortune condemned for life 
to some mean competence, while the unfriended one rises to the highest 
dignities of the State. However, it is not so here; our hero saves tho 
life of the only daughter of some great political personage, and his 
fortune is made, not, however—for so much of moral Mr. Ewald is 
careful to insert—without the help of much diligence and shrewdness 
on his own part. But the book is sufficiently readable and amusing. 
Mr. Ewald has seen, wo imagine, a good deal of the world, and can 
describe with force. Life in a German university town, tho interior of a 
Government Office, and a Saturday-night market at the East End, 
are among the pictures which are given, with the air of one who knows 
what he is writing about. Tho hero is not a particularly interesting 
personage, but he mixes with a number of people who do contrive 
somehow to interest us. One of the most amusing of them is the 
eminent littérateur whose favourite thesis is that the English people 
has a Greek, not a Teutonic origin. 
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would have been a certain originality in maintaining that it is, on the 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. FOUNDED 1836. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. The Policies are “ indisputable.” 
The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








HE PLIMSOLL and SEAMAN'’S IDLAND 


FUND. — Ladies’ Committee. — A PUBLIC | 
MEETING will be held at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, on 
TUESDAY, June 23, at three p.m., in support of the 
work undertaken by Mr. Plimsol], M.P., for the 0 to the 3lst October, 1874. 
vention of loss of life at sea. The Right Hon.the Earl 


of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., has kindly consented to issued by the Company. 
preside. S. M. K. KINGSLEY, Secretary. 
4 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Derby, May, 1874. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1874. 
Arrangements for the issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd- 
class Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 16th CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


BASS SS-— iG eee 


Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 


For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
JAMES ALLPORT, 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory ani Show Rooms, 


General Manager. Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
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UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Examination, June 23. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL. 
BROMSGROVE. 

ELECTION to SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Scholar- 
ships, value about £70 per annum (equivalent to board 
and tuition free), and two, value £30 per annum, for 
boys under 15, will be competed for on July 1, and 
awarded for proficiency in Classics or Mathematics. 

Apply to the Head Master, HERBERT MILLING- 
TON, M.A. 








pes ~~ INDIA OFFICE, 16th June, 1874. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 
NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 





Candidates for Fourteen appointments as Surgeons in | 


Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
Londog on the 10th August next. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
tanether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 


London, S.W. 
(Signed) T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 


COLLEGE. 





MALVEEN 
PRESWENT AND VistrorR—The LORD BISHOP of 
WORCESTER. 





HeAD MASTER—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Dniversities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
the Professions. 

There is a LOWER SOHOOL, preparatory to either 
Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 

There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 


Grounds, occupied by the Head Master and four of | 


his resident staff. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. For 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders, 

For further information, apply to the Head Master. 

The Annual Examination for Scholarships is in 
December. 





] EDFORD GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.— 
The Head Mastership of this School will become 
vacant at Christmas next. The New Scheme, now 
being brought into operation, provides that the Head 
Master shall be a graduate of some University within 
the British Empire. No person shall be disqualified 
from being a Master in the School by reason only of 
his not being or not intending to be in Holy Orders. 

The Head Master shall receive a fixed stipend of 
£200 a year, and an annual payment according to the 
number of boys in the School, of not less than £3 or 
more than £5 for each boy up to the number of 200; 
and of not less than £2 or more than £4 for each boy 
above that number and up to the number of 300 ; and 
of not less than £1 or more than £2 for each boy 
above that number. The number of boys at present 
in the School is 270. 

The Head Master is provided with a house, kept in 
repair and free of rates and taxes, and is allowed to 
take 30 boarders, at fees not exceeding Seventy-Five 
Guineas for boys above 14, and Sixty Guineas for boys 
under 14. 

Applications and Testimonials, together with 30 


printed copies of the latter, to be forwarded on or | 


before the 16th August next, addressed to Mr. D. H. 


Francis, Clerk to Harpur's Charity, Bedford, from | 


whom copies of the Scheme for the management of 
the Charity may be had. 

It is desired that no personal application be made by 
any Candidate to any members of the Governing 
Body.—By order, D. H. FRANOIS, Clerk. 

Bedford, 18th June, 1874, 


N kh. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 


W.C., having recently received many choice 





Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, | 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously | 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, | 


varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
_— 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








P URE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass, 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sguare. 


| W nite ” peconatioNs. 





| being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or | 
| paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 


PATENT * OZOKERIT ” | 


HE REAL SECOND ADVENT, 
Compared with the Views of the “Second. 
Adventists,” “ Swedenborgians,” “Spiritualists,” &., 
by Rey. W. H. CHANNING, in Little Portland Street 
Chapel, to-morrow, June 21, 7 p.m. 


EVIEWER.—A GENTLEMAN of 
Literary tastes would be glad to employ his 
leisure time in writing Reviews and Notices of Books. 
Address by letter to * B. B.,” care of H.R. HODSON, 
Esq., 4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

_ WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SECOND 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall 

Mall East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ie STITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 

COLOURS.—The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine tilldusk. Admis- 
sion ls. Catalogue 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
—On VIEW, PERMANENT FAO-SIMILES. 
Prints from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 


WLIJAH WALTON’S PAINTINGS.— 

‘4 EASTERN, ALPINE, WELSH, &¢.—EXHIBI- 
TION, including the whole of Mr. Walton's work 
during 1873 and 1874, NOW OPEN at BURLINGTON 
GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly, 10 to 6. Admission, with 
catalogue, Is. 


“rNHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


























OTICE.—NEW STREET through 
NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE.—EDWARD 
STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, begs to an- 
nounce that in consequence of the approaching destrue- 
tion of the greater part of his Premises for the above 
scheme, the whole of his Stock of Atlases, Books 
Maps, Stationery, &c. (except the Publications of H.M 's 
Government), will be offered for a limited time, pre- 
vious to Removal, at a Discount of 30 per cent. (six 
shillings in the pound) for Ready Money. Descriptive 
Catalogues may be had gratis on application, or by 
post for penny stamp. 

On and after July 20th the Business will be carrieg 
on at No. 8 Charing Cross, and at 55 Charing Crogg as 
soon as the necessary alterations are completed 

June Ist, 1874, 





o ga 
[iARACOMES HOTEL, Ilfracombe, 

North Devon.—Delightful Location—Beautifay 
Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuising 
excellent— Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by 
Steam and Rail (see Time-tables). 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 

Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 

perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 

is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal acale 
only by themselves. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good ag 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROAD WOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co’s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 











J. NICOLL’S CELEBRATED 

e SOVEREIGN TWEED OVEROOATS 

(Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with silk lapels, One 

Guinea each, are further improved by the insertion of 

| pockets so constructed as to allow expansion on the 

inside without showing any appearance of bulging from 
the exterior. 

This useful invention was registered by H. 1. NICOLL 
January 7, 1874, and these Overcoats can only be 
obtained at his several addresses in London—114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester— 
10 Mosley Street; Liverpool—50 Bold Street; 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


TAPESTRY 





HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 


durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


| INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated aud most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
| seal, pink label, and cork branded 
| “ KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


IV ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 

| OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

| supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 

tion, and quotations may be had on application to 

| Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 





_ 











| Ng 8 he and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 





| variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
| CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac 
| simile across label. | 








URES (THIS WEEK) of OLD- 
STANDING ASTHMAS, COLDS, &c., by Dr. | 
LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Robinson, | 
Chemist, Trinity Street, Hull, writes :— June 8, 1874. 
—Your Wafers are an inestimable boon to sufferers | 
from Asthma and Colds; they act likea charm.” In | 
Consumption, Coughs, Oolds, Rheumatism, and all | 
nervous pains they give rapid relief, and tasie | 
pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at 1s 14d, 28 94, | 
4s 6d, and 11s per box. 


OLLOWAY'SPILLS& OINTMENT, 
—During piercing winds and excessive varia- | 
tions of temperature every oue is more or less liable to 
internal and external disease. Turvat, chest, liver, | 
bowels, kidneys, and skin, all suffer in some degree, 
but may be relieved by rubbing in this Ointment, aided | 
by proper doses of the Pills, for administering which 
full directions accompany each box ; iu truth, anyone 
who thoroughly masters Holloway's * instructions ” 
will, in remedying disease, exchange the labour of an | 
hour for the protit of a life-time. All bronchial, pul- 
monary, and throat disorders require that the Vint- | 
ment should be thoroughly well rubbed upon the skin | 
| twice a day, with considerable briskuess, great persist- 
| ence, and regularity. 








| Stoves. 
| Marble Chimneypieces. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE, 


| —Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 


Regent Street. 

| eet GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 

on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 

forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 

Street. 

= GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 

instruments on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of 

HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 

and 209 Regent Street. 








G RAND PIANOFORTES.— 
Wo sCRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 938 to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Stre et. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207 
e} @ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- 
TION WATOG and CHAIN. 

A ONE-HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 
being a GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 18- 
Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, 
enclosed in a suitable Case. 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and 
inscription, and forms a most useful present of intrinsic 
worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 














188 STRAND. 





handed Fen Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 

gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lllustra- 

tions of his unrivalled Stock of 

Electro Plate. | Table Cutlery. 

Britavnia Metal Goods. Baths and Toilet Ware. 

Dish Covers. | Turnery Goods, 

Hot-water Dishes. | Kitchen Utensils. 

| Bedding. 

| Iron Bedsteads. 

| Brass Bedsteads. 

| Bed Hangings. (ture. 

| Bedroom Oabinet Furni- 


Fenders. 
Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps and CGaseliers. 


Tea Trays. | Dining and Drawing-room 
Urns aud Kettles. Furniture. 
Clocks. Chimney Glasses. 


Candelabra. Pier Glasses. 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 
Newman Street: 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always ander- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA. 





CITY OF TORONTO SIX PER CENT. 


STERLING LOAN. 





Issued in pursuance of Special Acts of Parliament, 35 Vict., cap. 79, and 37 Vict., cap. 75, and secured by a Special Rate to 


be leviable on the whole of the Assessable Property in the City, and specifically charged as a 
Mortgage on the Waterworks, and property appertaining thereto. 





of £123,300 


Issue 


Sterling Debentures 


to Bearer of £100 each, 


REDEEMABLE AT PAR IN GOLD, IN LONDON, ON THE FIRST OF APRIL, 1904. 


Interest payable in Gold, in London, at the Banking-house of Messrs Grant Brothers and Co,, half-yearly, 
on Ist April and 1 Octoher in cach year, by Coupons annexed, 


ISSUE PRICE—£102 PER CENT. 





Messrs Grant Brothers and Co., the bankers in Europe of 


Both principal and interest are payable in sterling money in 


the Corporation of the City of Toronto, in the Dominion of ; London, at the banking house of Messrs Grant Brothers and 


Canada, are prepared to receive applications for 123,300/ de- 
bentures of the City of Toronto, created in pursuance of the 
special Act of Parliament of the province of Ontario, in the 
Dominion of Canada, passed in the 35th year of her present 
Majesty, entitled “an Act to authorise the Corporation of the 
City of Toronto to construct waterworks in the City of 
Toronto,” and of the special Act of the same province, passed 
in the 37th year of her Majesty to amend the said Act. 

The amount authorised to be raised for the construction of 
the waterworks is 11,000,000 dols, or 226,000/ sterling. Of 


this, the sum of 102,700/ was raised under the first Act of ! 


Parliament, and the remaining sum of 123,300/ is now to be 
issued under the additional Act, 37 Vic. cap. 75. 

Both these loans, by the provisions of the last-mentioned 
Act, rank pari passu, and are equally secured by a special rate 
to be leviable upon the whole of the assessable property of the 
City on completion of the waterworks, upon which they are 
specifically charged as a first mortgage, in accordance with 
Clause 31 of the Act 35 Vic., cap. 79, of which the following is 
a copy:— 

3 Givuse 31—The said waterworks to be erected and constructed 
under this Act, and also the land to be acquired for the purposes 
thereof, and every matter and thing therewith connected, shall be, and 
they are hereby specially charged, pledged, mortgaged, and hypothe- 
cated for the repayment of any sum or sums which may be borrowed 
by the said Coporation, for the purposes of this Act, as well as for the 
due ana punctual payment of the interest thereupon; and all, each, and 
every of the holders of the debentures in the last previous section men- 
tioned shall have have a preferential pledge, mortgage, hypothec, or 
privilege on the said lands, woterwedin and property appertaining 
thereto, for securing the payment of the said debentures and the interest 
thereon.” 

The debentures are to’ bearer, and are for 100/ each. 2 

In the official statement of accounts issued by the City, 
dated the 21st March, 1874, the revenue of the Corporation for 
the fiscal year ending 31st December, 1873, as certified by the 
City Auditors, amounted to 895,419 dollars. 

The value of the property in the City of Toronto liable to 
be rated was, according to the assessment made this year, 
45,043,675 dollars, or about 9,000,000/ sterling. 

The price of subscription is £102 per cent., payable as 
follows :— 

£10 per cent. on application. 
20, — on allotment. 





25 — on Ist August, 1874. 

2ae— on Ist September, 1874. 

22 — on Ist October, 1874. 
£102 


Interest at 6 per cent. per annum will accrue on each instal- 
ment from the date cf payment thereof. 

Payments in anticipation of the instalments may be made 
in one payment on allotment, in which case interest will accrue 
at 6 per cent. per annum on the full amount of the bond from 
the date of such payment. Default in payment of any instal- 
ment when due will render all previous payments liable to 
forfeiture. 

The interest on the debentures is payable half-yearly, on the 
1st April and Ist October in each year. 


The principal is payable on the Ist April, 1904, and the | 


Corporation are to raise annually after completion of the 
waterworks, a sufficient sum to provide a sinking fund to 
enable the Corporation to redeem the debentures at par, at 
the above date, in pursuance of the Act of Parliament. 





Co., 24 Lombard street, E.C., London. 

Scrip certificates to bearer will be issued against allotment 
letters and receipts for deposit, and will be exchanged for 
debentures when all the payments are completed. 

Copies of the Act of Parliament of the province of Ontario, 
in the Dominion of Canada, and of the last published accounts 
of the Corporation of the City of Toronto, for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, may be inspected at the offices of Messrs 
Renshaw and Rolf, solicitors, 117 Cannon street, E.C., 
London. 

Applications must be made in the annexed form, accom- 
panied by the deposit of 10/ per cent. on the amount applied 
for. Should the amount allotted not require the whole sum 
so paid, the surplus will be applied towards the payment of 
the amount due on allotment. 

In case no allotment is made the deposit will be returned 
forthwith without deduction. 

To illustrate the increasing favour with which well-secured 
Canadian municipal loans are regarded by English investors, 
it may be stated that the following loans issued by Messrs 
Grant Brothers and Co. are now officially quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange, as follows :— 

Price of Present Pre- 

Name of Loan. Date of Issue.  . Issue. Quotation, mium, 

Six per Cent, City ot Quebec Loan... May, 1872... 100 ... IC41t0106 «. 4006 
Six per Cent. City of Ottawa Loan... June, 1873... 102 ... l0#to108 ... 2to4 
Six per Cent. City of Quebec Loan... June, 1873 ... 102 ... l0$to106 ... 2t04 
Six per Cent. City of Ottawa Loan... October,1573 ... 102 .«. l04tO106 ... 2t04 
Six per Cent. City of Toronto Loan,,, February,74 ... 102 ... 103t0 105 ... Lto3 

Forms of subscription may be obtained on application. 


24 Lombard street, E.C., London, June 19, 1874. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT FURNISHED BY THE 
MUNICIPALITY OF TORONTO. 
London, 16th June, 1874. 

This is to certify that the total amount of real and personal property 
in the City of Toronto, as assessed for rates for the year 1868, amounted 
to $24,673,673. 

That the amount for the year 1874 amounted to $45,043,675. 

That the value of the property or real estate owned by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Toronto, according to a valuation made by the 
assessors in the year 1871, was $2,299,334. 

That the debentures outstanding at this date, exclusive of $1,100,000 
Water Works debentures, amounts to $2 906,931, 

Dated at the City of London, England, this 16th day of June, 1874. 

A. T. McCORD, 
Treasurer of the City of Toronto, Canada, 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 





CITY OF TORONTO SIX PER CENT. STERLING 
LOAN. 
Issue of £123,300 Sterling Debentures of £100 Each. 
No. 
To Messrs Grant Brothers and Co., 24 Lombard street, E.C., London. 


I request that you will allot to me Pounds of the above loan, 


on which I enclose £ , being the required deposit of £10 per 
cent., and I agree to accept the said debentures, or any less amount 
you may allot to me, and to make the remaining payments thereon in 
accordance with the prospectus issued by you, dated 19th June, 1874. 
Namo at full length ...........0.0ccerceccvseee 
RABBOND ccvccecvevecscovocseseosccconeconsne cesses 
TID enccovcvecescevscesnvoceconvessonensoseverses 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. | 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, | 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





) 
! 
! 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, } 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 








FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. _ 
RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 


Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 








RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


FEA AND PERRI 





PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The ** WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


cCALL’S PAYSANDU OX- 
TONGUES, In 3-Ilb. and 4-Ib, Tins, containing 
one and two tongues respectively. 
“Met with universal approval.”—TZimes, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: J. MCCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.O. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—€. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





H ARVEY’S SAUCE—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 


used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





OHN BURGESS and SON’S| 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a | 
Hundred Years, at | 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get“ JOHN | 
BURGESS and SON’S.” 








MRS. 8S. A, ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. | 
Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. | 





ELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL! 


COMPANY SIX-PER-CENT. DEBENTURES 
of 1875.—NOTICE is hereby given that the Coupon 
due Ist July, 1874, on the Loan of £600,000, issued 
through Messrs. Gilead A. Smith and Co., will be paid 
by the IMPERIAL BANK (Limited), 6 Lothbury, on 
and after that date. Coupons must be left one clear 
day for examination. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON | 


and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments upon 
favourable conditions, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against Loss or Damage to Property of 
every description. 
Renewal! Premiums falling due at Midsummer should 
be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Cornhill, London. Actuary and Res, Sec. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO.,, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated lists free. 





3 Royal Exchange 








p™ EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


\ DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 











FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Manufactured by 

J. ©. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


ATOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
I AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 











OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
W Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

JHITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
\ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it caunot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. : 

4 LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

14 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and | 


BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painfal 
excrescences. Price 6d and 1s per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 








a 
NOS TaEEN ASSURANCE 
Pi COMPANY. 

For FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HEAD OFFICEs. 
Aberdeen—3 King Street. 
London—1 Moorgate Street. 
BRANCHES. 

Belfast—7 Donegal Square North. 
Dublin—30 Lower Sackville Street. 
Dundee—2 Cowgate. 

Edinburgh—20 St. Andrew Square, 
Glasgow—19 St. Vincent Place, 
Liverpool—5 Tithebarn Street. 
Manchester—52 Spring Gardens. 
Melbourne—105 Collins Street West. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—13 Mosley Street, 


The THIRTY - EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within their 
house, at Aberdeen, on FRIDAY, the 12th of June 
1874, when the Directors’ Report was adopted, andg 
Dividend of 10s per Share, and a Bonus of 5s per Share 
free of income-tax, were declared, making, with the 
amount already paid, a total distribution of 253 per 
Share for the year 1873. 

Resolutions were at the same time passed for in. 
creasing the Company's capital from two to three mil. 
lions sterling, by the creation of 10,000 new Shares of 
£100 each, to be allotted rateably amongst the existing 
Proprietors. 

The following are Extracts from the Report sub. 


mitted :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Notwithstanding a considerable contraction of the 
Compavy’s liabilities in various places abroad, and 
an increase of nearly £9,000 in the amount paid 
away for reinsurance, the net premiums for the 
year 1873 exceeded those of the preceding year 
by the sum of £8,513 123 4d, and amounted to 
£278,940 133. 

The losses for the year were above the average, 
and amounted to £179,165 18s 2d, or 64°23 per cent. of 
the premiums received, making the ratio of losses to 
premiums upon the Company's whole business from 
the commencement 61°56 per cent. 

The expenses of management were 25-78 per cent., 
against 27°63 in 1872. 

The result of the year’s operations is that the 
Reserve Fund of this Department has been increased 
by the sum of £27,857 178 5d,and now amounts to 
£258,264 4s 9d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The number of lives upon which the Company 
granted new Assurances during the year was 484; 

The aggregate of the sums assured amounted to 
£316,953 ; and 

The Annual Premiums thereon to £10,129 9s 4d. 

The claims amounted to £33,267 68 10d (of which 
£9,420 48 11d was for Endowments), after payment of 
which, and all other outgoings, the funds of this Depart- 
ment were increased by the sum of £66,018 1s 11d. 

The sum of £5,269 1s 9d was received for the sale of 
annuities during the year. 

LONDON BoarpD OF Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Harvey Ranking, Esq. 


Philip Currie, Esq. William Munro O88, 
Edward H. Green, Esq. Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, | John Stewart, Esq. 

Esq. William Walkinshaw, Esq. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 
E. H. Mannering, Manager. 
LiFz DEPARTMENT. 
Jas. Valentine, Assistant-Actuary. 
General Manager and Actuary—A. P. Fletcher. 
Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 
the Company for the year 1873, may be obtained from 
any of the Branch Offices or Agencies. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Obarter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PORDY, General Manager. 


QDHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. 

Secretaries {TOF J. BROOMFIELD. 


NAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Income from Premiums ....++..0.+0 . £338,129 
Accumulated Funds .... ««« 3,075,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for al] Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely. 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
aud other contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
N ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks = Railway Stations, the Loca 

gents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 KEGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


BARBARA’S WARNING. By the Popular 


Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols., 31s éa. 


FACT against FICTION: the Habits and | 


Treatment of Animals practically considered: Hydrophobia and Distemper. 
With some Remarks on Darwin, &c. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY, 
Author of “ My Life and Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 30s. 


OVER the FURZE. By Ross Mackenzie 


Kerttve, Author of “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” &c, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


BORN TO BE A LADY. 


HENDERSON. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


LORD CASTLETON’S WARD. By Mrs. B. 


R. GREEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eroart, 


Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline,” “Just a Woman,” “Woman's Wrong,” 
&c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MARY GRAINGER: a Story. 


LEIGH. 2 vols., 21s. 


The MAGIC of LOVE. By Mrs. Forresr- 


GRANT, Author of “ Fair, but not Wise.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Karnerrne 


By GrorGE 


NEGLECTED: a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss JuLIA LUARD. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 





Ready next week, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


4 7 9 
WORDSWORTH’S TOUR IN SCOTLAND 
IN 1803, 
IN COMPANY WITH HIS SISTER AND S. T. COLERIDGE ; 
Being the Journal of Miss Wordsworth, now for the first time made public. 
Edited by Principal SHAIRP, LL.D. 

If there were no other record of her than those brief extracts from her journal 
during the Highland tour which stand at the head of several of her brother's 
poems, these alone would prove her possessed of a large portion of his genius. 
Larger extracts from them occur in the poet's biography and in the edition of the 
poems of 1857, and often they seem nearly as good as the poems they introduce. 


Might not that wonderful journal even yet be given entire, or nearly so, to the 
world,”—North British Review. 


Ready next week, 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


SCOTTISH RIVERS. 


By the late Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart., 
Author of * The Morayshire Floods,” “ The Wolf of Badenoch,” &c. 


With Three Etchings from Sketches by the Author, and a Preface by John Brown, 
M.D., LL.D., Author of * Rab and his Friends,” &c. 


Ready next week, 1 vol. crown Syo. 


SEVEN YEARS OF A _ LIFE: 


A STORY. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





Demy 8vo, sewed, price One Shilling. 
N R. FITZJAMES STEPHEN and CARDINAL 
4 BELLARMINE. By the Rev. W. Humpnrey. 
Henry S. K1nG and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 








VOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAFETY AGAINST FIRE 
and SMOKE; New Lecture, with Brilliant Experiments, by Professor 
Gardner.—ODDS and ENDS; New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. Seymour 
Smith ; and the BABES inthe WOOD, an old Story newly told (with a Ghost Scene), 
written by Dr. Croft.—RUSSIA and the TZAR, a New Lecture, by Mr. B.J. Malden. 
—The OXYHYDROGEN MICROSCOPE; New Experiments by Mr. King.—And 
a}l the usual attractions. The most wonderful Shilling’s-worth in the world. Open 
l2and7. Note.—Yearly Tickets, including Reserved Seats, One Guinea. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 





CITY, 


| CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
PRAIRIE and FOREST: a Description of the 


Game of North America, with Personal Adventures in their Pursuit. By 
PARKER GILLMORE, “ Ubique,” Author of “Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” &c. Demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. (Vert week. 


A FEW PAGES from REAL LIFE. By Mrs. 


BERNAL OSBORNE. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 





{ 


‘THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE. 


A Diary of the Ashantee Expedition. By Freperick BoYLa, Author of 
“Camp Notes,” &., Special Correspondent to the Dai/y Telegraph. Post 8vo, 
with Map, l4s. 


TALES and LEGENDS of the TYROL. 


Collected and arranged by Madame La Comtesse VON GUNTHER. Crown 8yo, 
5s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1830 to 


the Resignation of the Gladstone Ministry. By the Rev. W. Nassau MOLEs- 
worTH. Cheap Edition, carefully Revised, and carried up to March, 1874, in 
3 vols. crown Svo, price 6s each. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


SUNKEN ROCKS. By Avsrey Pantutpn. 


3 vols. [Next week. 


JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Epwarp Pera- 
cock, F.S.A., Author of “ Ralf Skirlaugh,” “ Mabel Heron,” &. 3 Trate - 


LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Marta M. 


GRANT, Author of “ Artiste,” “ Bright Morning.” 3 vols. 


LADY ANNA. By Anruony Trotiorz. Re- 


printed from the Fortnightly Review, 2 vols. 


GEOFFREY’S WIFE: a Reminiscence. By 


STANLEY Hope. 2 vols. 
“There is not a dull page in ‘ Geoffrey's Wife.’ "—Graphic. 


PRINCE SEREBRENNI. By CountA. Totsroy. 


Translated from the Russian by Princess Galitzine. 2 vols. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Now ready, postage-free on application. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS 
.. Added to Mudie’s Select Library from January, 1872, to the Present Time. 





I. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE, Revised for Midsummer. This Catalogue contains some of the 
leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, with many older Books, 
several of which are out of print, and not otherwise procurable, in good 
second-hand condition, at the lowest current prices. 

mt. 
An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS at Reduced 
Prices, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly 
half-bound, and well adapted for use in Literary Institutions and Public 
Libraries. 

IV. 
A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in 
Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-Room 
Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 


also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





“THE WONDERFUL SHILLING'S-WORTH.” 
4e ON’S NEW MAP of LONDON contains 


50 Illustrations. 

Street Index. 

Cab Fares. 

Large Plan of City. 
Tram’ and "Bus Routes. 


500 New Streets. 

Names of all Railway Stations. 

All Stations Coloured. 

Railway Index. 

Map of Environs. 

Strangers’ Guide. 

Price, coloured, in cloth, 1s, and 1s 6d on cloth ; in case, 3s. 

Bacon and Co., 127 Strand (between Wellington and Savoy Streets), and all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 





TMHE NEW COLONIAL OFFICES.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEE, 44, or by post 4}4, for View and Plan—Report of Proceedings 
at Architectural Congress—The Position of the Profession—Public Lights and 
their Improvement—Medieval Foliage—Matters Sanitary, Artistic, Social, &.—1L 





WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 
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In demy 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 14s. 
MY LIFE, AND WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 
An Autobiography. 
By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPANELLA. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 








REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry Kingsley, Author 


of “Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


crown 8yo. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the Author of 
“ Lady Flavia,” “Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“ Certainly one of the best novels that has appeared for a very long time.” —Hour. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ It is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Safurday Review. 

“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind."—Spectator. 

“ Fresh, lively, vigorous, and full of clever dialogue, these stories are masterly in skill, and will meet with a 
ready welcome."—S/andard. 


3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





PRICE 2s 64 EACH VOLUME.—This day is ready, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THE CABINET EDITION OF 
TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Volume I.—Early Poems. 


M R. 


In Crimson Cloth, with a Photographic Portrait. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, reduced to 3s 6d. 


OMEN (the) of METHODISM. 


Memoirs of its Three Foundresses—Susanna 


Price 28. 


Siar INDUCTION of SLEEP and 
INSENSIBILITY to PAIN, by the SELF- 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL 
of St. JOHN, with a Revised Translation, 

the Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A., Rector of St. Simon and 

St. Jude’s, Manchester. 

“The present work is a commentary on St. John ag 
distinguished from ® commentary on the commen. 
tators, friendly or hostile,on St. John. The writer 
believes that it will help to settle some of the questiong 
in dispute between different sections of Christians, ag 
well as of those between Christians in general and the 
opponents of Revelation. In order to supply a test of 
its fitness for the latter object, the 10th Chapter of 
the ‘Creed of Christendom,’ which contains all the 
cbief objections to the Gospel of St. John, has been 
added, with the consent of the author, as an appendix 
to the volume.”’—WNotes on Books, 


By the same Author, price 4s 6d. 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE 
L to the HEBREWS. 
“ Excellences of matter and manner.”—Record, 
“* We can thoroughly recommend it.”"—Church Review, 
“An intellectual treat."—vangelical Magazine. 
“ An excellent book.”— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 
Price 3s 6d. 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE 
to the ROMANS. 
* Evinces rare ability."—British Quarterly Review, 
“Really eloquent passages.”—JBritish and Foreign 
Evangelical Quarterly Review. 
“Ingenious as it is vigorous."—London Quarterly 
Review. 
“ Thorough insight into subject.”"—S/andard, 
“ Original and full of meaning.’—Guardian. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 


£ 


Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 
TERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 





ADMINISTRATION of ANZESTHETICS. By JoHN 
M. Cromsre, M.A., M.D. 

“ Dr. Crombie’s chloroform apparatus is a very in- 
genious and useful invention 
the only means we know of by which chloroform can 
safely be administered to themselves by patients."— 
Practioner. 

“ Dr. Crombie’s apparatus appears to be a good one, 


and to offer increased facilities for the safe application 
We have | 


of slight anesthesia for the relief of pain. 
employed it in suitable caves, and it has acted well.” — 
British Medical Journal, 

Mesars. CHUXCHILL,Publishers, New Burlington Street. 





It certainly affords | 





By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
¥, ROTOPLASM. —I. _ Dissentient. 


II. Demonstrative. III. Speculative. 3rd | 
Edition, with Critical Remarks upon Strauss’s “Old | 
Faith and the New,” 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 


2. bh yt or Living Matter. 22 
Plates, 6s 6d. (Now ready. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 





Eighth Thousand, cloth, 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 


OW to WORK with the MICRO- | 


SCOPE. By Dr. Bratz, F.R.S. A complete 
Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. A full Descrip- 
tion of many new Processes of investigation, taking 
Photographs, &c. 

HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


D 


Wesley, the Countess of Huntingdon, and Barbara 
Heck, with Sketches of their Female Associates and 
Successors in the Early History of the Denomination. 


By ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., Author of the “ History of | 


Methodism,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
_ Now Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
UTINY (the) of the BOUNTY. By 
1 J. Barrow, F.R.S., Author of “The Life of 
Peter the Great.” Illustrated with fine Stee! Engravings. 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


J ust published, folio, price 188.—No. 3. 
ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. No. 
Ill. TYPES of LOWKST RACES. Negritto 
Races—Malayo—Polynesian Races. Classified and 
Arranged by HERBERT SPBNCER. Compiled and Ab- 
stracted by Professor DAVID DUNCAN, of Madras. 
ERBERT SPENCER'S 
SERIES) ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and 
Speculative. Vol. I11.,8vo, cloth, 6s; Vols. I. and IL., 16s. 


WILLIAMS and NorGaAteE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 
and 20 South Frederick Street, | 


Garden, London; 
Edinburgh. 


RANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR.— 

TECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY DICTIONARY, 

in GERMAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH. Dedicated 

by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. By 
Sir GeorGg DUCKETT, Bart., late Major, &c. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent 


' Garden. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, 
ELEcTRO ForKsS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
‘g SPOONS, 24s to 40s; 
PAPIER Micué TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218, 56s, 95s. ] 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SE&TS, from £3 10s to £24, 
DisH COvVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 
EL&CTRO CRUBTS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. | 
” Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
16s to 308s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


CoRnNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends 
| GASE i 


Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Bauc 

AERS—2-light, I8s; ¢ : 

Glass, 3-light, 


8; o- lg 
| KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., 


(THIRD | 


KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
'TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 

| TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 

| GARDEN TOoLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
HOT-WATER FItTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 

BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 

COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c, 

OLocKs—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND “iASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. | 


the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
|} ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| 
Now ready, price 8s, post free. 
} N ARGUMENT in SUPPORT of the 
| L FINAL EXTINCTION of the LOST. Bya 
| CLERICAL CAMBRIDGE, M.A. Second Elitiou, Revised 
| and Enlarged. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


(For distribution, £6 per 100.) 

PROTESTANT 
ANTI-RITUALISTIC 
TUPPER, D.C.L., 


| 
| Now ready, 116 pages, price Is 6d. 
} 
| 
| 
| 


JIFTY of the 

\ BALLADS, and the 
DIRECTORIUM of MARTIN F. 
F.R.S. New and Reprinted. 

WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, 
Booksellers. 


W.; and all 


Every Saturday, price 44; free by post, 44d. 
The LEADING LITERARY PAPER of the DAY. 
NHE ACADEMY: a Weekly Review of 
Literature, Science, and Art. 
CONTENTS OF THE NEW NUMBER, JUNE 20. 
NGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By T. E. Kebbel. 
. THE Poems OF Sir Puaitip SypNeEy. By J. A 
Symonds. 
. Ker’s “On THe ROAD TO Kurva.” 
Burne. 
. Boswortu Smitu's * MOHAMMED.” (Second Notice.) 
By Stanley Lane Poole. 
. POLITICS OF THE REFORMATION ERA. By Maudell 
Creighton. 
. New Nove.s, Minor Literature, News, NOTES 
OF TRAVEL, AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
. RECENT Books ON THE HIGHER EpvucATION. By 
H. Nettleship. 
8. SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES, NEWS, AND REPORTS OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
9. THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF ENAMELS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. By Mrs. Bury Pallisser. 
| 10, EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF PauD'HON. By Ph. 
Burtz. 
11. THE PICTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
| By W. M. Rossetti. 
2. SALES; NOTES ON ART, THE STAGE, AND MUSIC. 
13. BALFe'’s OPERA “IL TALISMANO.” By Ebenezer 
| Prout. 
W. G. Smit, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; 
| 
| 


By Major 





and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

| NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

| mn , » ‘RPeRrTtyv 

| DJICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

Threepence Weekly. 

The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 

| PDICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 

} ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

| Threepence Weekly. 

FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 

| PICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 

| The BEST and CHEAPEST 

} Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 

} Specimen Copy post free, 3d. ° 
Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 


pessrr PROMOTED by 
| PEPSINE 

Prepared by T. MORSON and 
| by the Medical ssion. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozengesin boxes 

| from 2s 6a, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 

in l-oz. bottles at 5s each, by all Chemists, and the 
| Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- 
| ampton Row, W.U., London. 
See name on label 


SON, and recommended 
Profe 


| 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Rough Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of * From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 


Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols. 


Won at Last. By Lady Chatterton. 


“A really good novel. ‘Won at Last’ is a thrilling 
story, and the powers of the author were never more 


apparent.”"—Jokn Buil, 
For Love and Life. By Mrs. 
“ Equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. 


OLIPHANT, 3 vols. 
It will be read with delight."—Jokn Bull. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 


of “ Ursula’s Love Story,” &c. 3 vols. [June 26, 


HURST and BLAOKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 
Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


REMINISCENCES 


OF A 


SOLDIER. 


By COLONEL W. K. STUART, C.B. 


“There is scarcely a page of these reminiscences 
but is full of entertaining matter. Colonel Stuart has 
told the tale of his life in a fashion that cannot fail to 
be appreciated by every class of reader. The book is 


one of the best collection of military stories we have | 


ever seen.” —Athenwum, 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 
Marlborough Street. 

VABLES in SONG. By Ronerr, Lord 

LyTton, Author of “ Poems by Owen Meredith.” 
Two Volumes crown 8yo, 15s. 

* He has given new life, new form, new force to the 
fable, and the doing so must be pronounced a re- 
markable discovery, and a striking feat of literary 
iginality.”"—Standard. 

» This is a very original book, in which Lord Lytton 
something more than wortlily sustains his father's 
great reputation and his own,”—Observer. 

“There is much keen satire, many fine thoughts, 
many happy turns of expression; and, in particular, 
many beautiful natural descriptions.”"—Scotsman. 

“ While we dissent tolerably strongly from some of 
the philosophy, that does not prevent us from recog- 
nising the originality, the good sense, the ingenious 
fancy of the poetry—of which we would only add 
further that it has what modern verse lacks, a certain 
delightful aroma of literature, which adds a charm 
even to work that is distinctively imaginative.”"—/all 
Mall Gazette. 

Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, price 6s 6d. 
UCHOLOGION: a Bock of Common 

4 

‘4 Order. Being Forms of Worship issued by the 
Church Service Society. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

WitiiAM BLAcKkwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











In 8y0, pp. 500, price 12s. 
—— by the late Ropertr Leg, 
kK) D.D, Minister of Old Greyfriars’, Edinburgh, 
Regius Professor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical 
Antiquities in the University of Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Crown 80, cloth boards, 78. 

Sg aay on MISSIONS. By the 

h Right Rev. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late 

Bishop of Winchester. 

4th Edition, square 16mo, cloth bevelled boards, Is 6d. 

je CHANGED CROSS. By the 
Hon. Mrs. CHARLES HOBART. With Outline 

Illustrations by H. I. C. Miles. 

“The idea is beautifully worked out, and the ex- 
quisite illustrations are a poem in themselves.”— 
Sunday School Magazine. 

* Illustrated in a style not unworthy of the poetry.” 
—Standara, 

V. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, pictorial cover, price 1s, post 
free; at all Booksellers, and at all Railway Book- 
stalls in Town and Country. 

\ SHILLING’S-WORTH of SHERRY, 
rs with three ha’p’orth of Love thrown in. 
“ Twining a wreath, I found, one day, 
Love, that among the roses lay ; 
Quick by the wings I caugh: him up, 
And plunged him in the brimming cup.” 
—Julian the Egyptian. 
Agents, Wholesale and Retail, H. SOTHERAN and 

Co. 10 Little Tower Street, E.C.; and E. STANFORD, 7 

Charing Cross, 8.W. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 

Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRoN—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 

Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 

£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 

allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





SAFE 


W. ISBISTER & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 





THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX” 
(MY MOTHER and I. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 


man.” Post 8vo, 10s 6d. (Third Thousand. 
REV. CANON KINGSLEY. 
ea] 7 rea ° ° . 
SOUTH by WEST; or, Winter in the Rocky Mountains and 
Spring in Mexico. Edited by the Rey. Canon Ktn@sLeY. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“One of the most fresh and pleasant, and, in some respects, the most original, volumes of travel that has 
ever fallen from a young lady's pen,”"—T7imes. 
“ Altogether the best volume of travels recently issued.”"—Zcho. 
“ Bright with pictures of nature, it abounds in simply though vivaciously told adveuture, and the variety is 
incessant. Add to this, thata vein of true humour runs through the volume, and enough has been said to 
I i the dashing, yet always lady-like narrative."—Standard. 


REV. H. R. HAWETS. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rey. H. R. Hawes, M.A. 
Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo. [Fisth Edition, immediately. 
MRS. MACQUOID, 
THROUGH NORMANDY. By Karnuerrve 
Author of “ Patty," &c. With Ninety [lustrations. Crown 8vo. 
GEORGE ROOPER. 
FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By Grorce Roorrer. With 
Eighteen Llustrations by G. Bowers aud J. Carlisle. Crown Svo. [Fourth Edition, next week, 
REV. W. DENTON. 
SERBIAN FOLK-LORE: Popular Tales. Selected and Trans- 


lated by Madame CsrpOMILLE MUJATOVIES. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rey. W. Dewron, M.A., 
Author of “ Servia and the Serviaus,” &c, Post vo, 10s 6d. 
“ They form a valuable contribution to the stuck-in-trade of stoviologists, who will do well to add them to 
their shelves.”"—Athenwum. 





S. Macquorp, 


(/mmediately. 


SIR EDWARD STRACHEY, BART. 
JEWISH HISTORY and POLITICS in the TIMES of SARGON 


and SENNACUERIB: an Inquiry into the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
By Sir Epwarv STRACHEY, Bart. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


BISHOP EWING. 


v . ase) ‘ ” + al . 
REVELATION CONSIDERED as LIGHT: a Series of 
Discourses. By the late Right Rev. ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L. Post Svo, 7s 6d. (Second Edition. 
“ The beautiful and thoughtful volume of sermons which Bishop Ewing lived to see through the press, but 
not to see in the hands of the public.”—Spectator. 





W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 


Now ready, with 17 Portraits and 75 Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8¥o, 63s. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE FIRST, 
OR GRENADIER GUARDS, 


From Documents in the State Paper Office, War Office, Horse Guards, 
Contemporary History, Regimental Records, &c. 


By Lieutenant-General Sir F. W. HAMILTON, K.C.B., late Grenadier Guards, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE jor JULY will contain 
a Novel by Mrs. LYNN LINTON (Author of “ Lizzie Lorton,” “ Joshua 
Davidson,” §c). The Works of Fiction in the NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE are begun and ended in the Number in which they appear. 











Price 23 6d, free by post 2s 10d, 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS, 
TRAVELS in PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche, ; Habit IN PLANTS, AND POWER OF ACCLIMATISATION. 


THE PerRsoNAL History OF LORD MACAULAY. By the | By H. Evershed. 
Rev. F. Arnold. | THROUGH THE GRAUBUNDEN TO THE ENGADIN. By 


MELIORA LATENT: a Novel. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Evelyn Carrington. , 
BrRDS AND BEASTs IN Captivity. By Archibald Banks. | THE Mistakes OF A Day: @ Story. 
STUDENT GUILDS LN GERMANY. Merriton, 


London ; WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


By Mervyn 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anno SHARE LIST. 

The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 
JUNE EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 








(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Narrative of 
the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication between 
England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's Government, with 
Incidental Notices of the Countries through which the Lines pass. By Colonel 
Sir Freperic Goupsmip, C.B., K.C.S.1, lute Director of the Government 


Indo-European Telegraph. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8yo. 
P grap 
[Jmmediately. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to the QUEEN. 


‘g T ls = os 
MENDELSSOHN. By Ferprnanp Hirter. 
Letters and Recollections. Translated by M. E. VON GLEHN. Edited by 
GEORGE GROVE. With Lithographic Portrait from a Drawing by CARL 
MULLER, never before published. Crown 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Proressors 


and LECTURERS of Owens College, Manchester. Published in Commemoration 
of the Opening of the New College Buildings, October 7, 1873. 8vo, 14s. 
[This day. 
Among the Contributors to this Volume are the following: — The Duke of 
Devonshige, K.G., F.R.S.; Professor Greenwood (Principal); Professor Roscoe, 
F.R.S.; Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S.; Professor Williamson, F.R.S.; Pro- 
fessor Gamgee, F.R.S.; Professor Bryce, D.C.L.; Professor Jevons, F.R.S.; &c. 


TQ , 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, (French-English and English-French.) Followed 
by a List of the Principal Diverging Derivations, and preceded by Chrono- 
logical and Historical Tables. By GusTAVE MASSON, Assistant-Master and 
Librarian, Harrow School. Square, half-bound, 6s, [This day. 


The BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES. Translated 
into English Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By B. H. 
Kenwwnepy, D.D.,, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8yo, 63. (Just ready. 


HORH HELLENICZ.—ESSAYS and 
DISCUSSIONS on some IMPORTANT POINTS of GREEK PHILOLOGY and 
ANTIQUITY. By Joun Stuart BLACKIE, F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY NEWLY EXPOUNDED. By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in University College, London. 
8yvo, lds. (This day. 


The APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: 


Account of their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. 
DONALDSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SONGS and BALLADS of SCOTLAND, 
in View of their INFLUENCE on the CHARACTER of the PEOPLE. By J. 
CLARK Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in M’Gill 
College, Montreal. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 





a Critical 
By JAMES 
[This day, 


NEW VOLUME of the GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


SCOTTISH SONG. A Selection of the 


Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. Compiled and Arranged, with brief Notes, by 


MARY CARLYLE AITKEN. 18mo, 4s 6d. (This day. 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, and 
other ESSAYS. By Professor Masson. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


By Joun 


(Just ready. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION. 


Mc'LEop CAMPBRBLL, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Lady 


(Shortly. 


BIRDS ; their Cages and their Keep. 


Dickgsy. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. 


By R. Cuengsvix TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Twelfth Edition. 
Revised, 8yo, 12s. (This day. 


PLUTARCH: his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. 


Five Lectures. By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The ORIGIN and METAMORPHOSES of 


INSECTS. By SirJoun Lussock, M.P., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
( Nature Series.”) Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


GUIDE to the UNPROTECTED in Every-Day 


Matters relating to PROPERTY and INCOME. Bya BANKER’s DAUGHTER. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Extra fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. This day. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


SIXTH EDITION, crown Svo, 6s, just ready. 
A PRINCESS OF THULE, 


“ A novel which is both romantic and natural, which has much feeling, without 
any touch of mawkishness, which goes deep in character without any suggestion ‘ 
of painful analybsis,—this is a rare gem to find amongst the débris of current litera- 
ture, and this, or nearly this, Mr. Black has given us in the ‘ Princess of Thule,’,.,,, 
The bright freshness of the author's descriptions brings his scenes in clear outline 
and beautiful colour before the reader, and makes him feel that, should his bodily 
vision ever encounter the landscapes which the author has presented to his mind’y 
eye, he will greet them as old familiar friends."—Saturday Review, 

“Tt has, for one thing, the great charm of novelty, for there are few people 
we except, perhaps, yachting men, who know much about the Lewis and the jy, 
there. There is a picturesqueness in all that Mr. Black writes, but scarcely ey) } 
in the ‘ Adventures of a Phaeton’ are there the freshness and sweetness and perfe ; 
sense of natural beauty we find in this last book.” —/Pal! Mall Gazette. 


“A beautiful and nearly perfect story."—Spectator. 


SEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 

‘ : y TINT > OV oe . 

STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON, 
[Just reaay, 

“Fresh, charming, piquant.”—Sandard. 

“A charming book, full of beautiful scenery, and just such a bright and pleasant 
thread of story as beguiles the reader on."’—Blackwood. 

“The descriptions of the scenery and the little incidents of the journey are 
gloriously fresh and vivid."—Guardian. 





Mr. F. C. BURNAND’S NEW NOVEL, 
MY TIME AND WHAT I'VE DONE WITH IT. Crown 8yo, 
68. [Just ready, 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 


Crown 8yo, 10a 6d. 


By M. C. Hatirax. 


[Just ready. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, Somewhat Abridged, 


JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON’S LIFE. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” With Two Portraits 
engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. (Just ready. 

“Miss Yonge's book is in one respect a model biography. It is made up almost 

entirely of Patteson's own letters. Aware that he had left his home for once and 


for all, his correspondence took the shape of a diary, and as we read on we come 
to know the man, and to love him almost as if we had seen him."—Athenzum 


“Such a life, with its grand lessons of unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour 
to the age in which it is lived; the biography cannot be studied without pleasure 
and profit; and, indeed, we should think little of the man who did not rise from 
the study of it better and wiser. Neither the Church nor the Nation which pro- 
duces such sons need ever despair of its future." —Saturday Review. 


EDITION for the PEOPLE, crown Syo, 1s.—Fourth Thousand. 


The FALL of PRINCE FLORESTAN of 


MONACO. By HIMSELF. (Also in 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. A French 
Translation, 5s.) 

“Those who have read only the extracts given above will not n eed to be told 
how amusing and happily touched it is. Those who read it for other purposes 
than amusement can hardly miss the sober and sound political lessons with 
which its light pages abound.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In an age little remarkable for powers of political satire, the sparkle of its 
pages gives them every claim to a welcome,”—Standard. 

“ This little book is very clever, wild with animal spirits, but showing plenty of 
good sense amid all the heedless nonsense which fills so many of its pages."— 
Daily News. 

“ Fall of clever things."—Daily Telegraph. 


LIMES. 


2 vols. crown $yo, 21s. 


By the Author of 


[This day. 


UNDER the 


“Christina North.” 
“ A charming novel, written with a delicate and subtle pen."—Zcho. 


“ The production of a thoroughly careful and competent writer, and we commend 
it to all who can enjoy good workmanship."—G@raphic. 


“The readers of ‘Christina North’ are not likely to have forgotten that bright, 
fresh, picturesque story, nor will they be slow to welcome so pleasant a companion 
to it as now waits for them in the two pleasant volumes before us....,.I[t abounds in 
happy touches of description, of pathos, and insight into the life and passion of 
true love, and is therefore sure to attract a goodly circle of young readers, whose 
appetite still endures for pure, healthy fiction.” —S/andard. 

“ We have here a novel which is like a lovely little cabinet-picture, full of minute 
touches of detail, full of beautiful thoughts and picturesque writing, one which carries 
with it a pleasant, dreamy enjoyment, such as is engendered by the sound of bees 
humming, and all the other agreeable associations of a warm summer's day."— 
Vanity Fair. 
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